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Longcove Doings 



I 



THE WINNING OF THE MEN OF 

LONGCX)VE 

WHEN George Doane, fresh from the seminary, 
with the ink on his ordination papers hardly 
dry, and with his heart full of those high hopes and 
aspirations which are among God's best gifts to His 
young ministers, accepted the call to Longcove, every- 
body was sorry ; everybody, that is, who knew any- 
thing about it. 

Longcove was technically "a hard field." Not 
that the Longcove sinners were worse than other sin- 
ners, or Longcove saints less saintly than those else- 
where ; but that a combination of circumstances in- 
creased the difficulties of work in this seaside parish, 
and at the same time lessened the possibilities of its 
success. 

The field was small, to begin with ; the entire pop- 
ulation of the village and its vicinage would not 
greatly overrun two hundred, and to make up even 
that count you would have to reckon in men, women, 
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6 LONGCOVE DOINGS 

boys, and girls, old Daddy Simmons, the centenarian, 
and Mrs. LfOder's last baby, — yes, and the dozen or 
so ** Eyetalians " down at the quarry, who in the 
sturdy Americanism of the region were scarcely con- 
sidered as ** humans" at all. And the church was 
small even in comparison with the village, numbering 
only some twoscore members, mostly women. 

But in those last two words lay the nub of the pe- 
culiar difficulties of the situation. The gospel in 
Longcove was a noun in the feminine gender; **goin* 
t* meetin' " was almost exclusively women's work ; 
and the moment of the donning of the toga of man- 
hood for the young ** Cove-er " was the first time he 
dared answer his mother's Sunday morning exhorta- 
tion to " hurry up 'n' git ready f r meetm* " with the 
bold assertion, ** Naw \ I ain't goin* no more ; Pop 
don't." 

And yet the time was when the aisles of the little 
white meeting-house echoed the tread of many mascu- 
line feet. In Elder Patten's day it was ** the thing" 
for everybody to go to church, especially the men. 
Clergymen from the city, on occasional exchange 
with the old man, loved and honored as far as he was 
known, were accustomed to comment upon the large 
number of men in the Longcove congregation, and to 
sigh almost enviously as they thought of their own 
bonneted audiences. 

Not that there is anything the matter with the bon- 
nets ; there isn't ; bless 'em, and the sweet faces and 
the kind hearts beneath 'em i At the same time, 
every true minister longs with an inexpressible desire 
to bring the gospel of the young Man of Nazareth into 
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WINNING THE MEN OF LONGCOVE J 

the lives and hearts of his fellow tnen^ and is sick and 
sore with sense of failure when he cannot do it. 

But after Elder Patten died and other men suc- 
ceeded to the pastorate, ** a change came o'er the 
spirit of the dreams " of at least the masculine part of 
Longcove. Churchgoing began to decline, or to be 
given over to the women and children. 

The current of tendency in this regard, deepening 
and widening with its flow, came to fullest tide in the 
time of Elder Varley, George Doane's immediate pred- 
ecessor. For some reason Elder Varley was not a 
favorite with the men of the village from the begin- 
ning. 

The general opinion of him might perhaps be 
summed up in the words of Eph Stiles, in one of the 
numerous discussions of the subject by the cracker- 
box club at the store. 

" 'Tain't thet we're so awful pertic'lar," said he. 
" Land o' love ! We can't afford t' be, th' sal'ry we 
pay. We don't expect everythin' 'f our minister, but 
we've got a right t' expect suthin\ I guess. Now, ef 
th' Elder'd go about visitin' th' sick 'n' gittin' 
'quainted weth th' children, we c'd put up weth con- 
sid'able light fodder in th' pulpit. Or ef he'd give us 
good strong sarmons, thet'd snatch th' hair right off 'n 
sinners' heads, 'n' open th' gates 'f glory t' th' saints, 
we wouldn't lay it up ag'in him ef he stayed t' hum 
week-days, 'n' didn't do much gaddin' 'bout. But, 
shucks ! this feller don't do nuther. He won't nuther 
fish n'r cut bait. He's lazy ; thet's what he is, bone- 
lazy, 'n' thet kin' 'f lazy can't be cured. *N' I say 
we've got a right t' kick." 
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And " kick " they did to such purpose that soon 
there were scarcely a half-dozen men in the usual Sun- 
day congregation in the little meeting-house. In vain 
Mr. Varley stormed and thumped the unoffending 
pulpit cushion ; in vain mothers and wives and sisters 
coaxed and entreated. Churchgoing, so far as the 
masculine portion of its inhabitants was concerned^ 
became well-nigh a lost art in Longcove. 

But Mr. Varley's final testing and utter rejection 
came when old Aleck Mason was sick. 

Now Aleck was not what would be called an orna- 
ment to society, nor was he held in high respect by 
the village, particularly by those whose possessions 
were easily portable. At the same time, he was a 
human being. And when, in abject fear of death, he 
insisted upon having the minister sent for in the dead 
of night, with a full gale blowing, and when the 
drenched and breathless messenger brought back word 
that ** th' Elder said he wouldn't turn out in no sich 
storm f'r th' best man livin', let alone ol' Aleck 
Mason, but thet he'd be over in th' mornin'," then it 
was that the vials of the village wrath were full ; and, 
being full, were emptied upon the head of the recreant 
and hapless parson to such effect that he was glad to 
beat a hasty retreat, and to quit the field for good and 
all. 

To him and the problems he left succeeded young 
George Doane, at the first a palpable misfit. It 
seemed as if between him and the people of his charge 
there was almost nothing in common. He was a city 
boy, to begin with ; used to the refinements and com- 
forts and customs of a highly organized society, things 
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as remote from Longcove and Longcove-ers as the 
civilization of ancient Egypt. 

The matter of dress furnished an illustration of this 
difference. To the collarless man a clean collar and 
a neatly tied necktie worn every day are the outward 
signs of an inward depravity, and unblacked brogans 
never yet looked except with suspicion and contempt 
upon well-polished boots. There are few sins upon 
which the average Yankee farmer or fisherman does 
not look with more tolerance than that of being a 
"dood." And by all outward signs the new Elder 
came perilously near being a dude. 

Not that he dressed extravagantly or showily ; but 
there was a certain intimate relation between his figure 
and his clothes which made him appear to be '< dressed 
up," no matter what he wore. His n6glig6e shirt was 
never a neglected shirt in point of cleanliness. He 
even wore gloves at times, openly and as if he took no 
shame in the matter. All Longcove was filled with 
an amused disgust the first time he went clamming 
with his gloves on ; and, although the disgust was dis- 
sipated by Bob Lunt's sturdy declaration that, "gloves 
or no gloves, he'd like t* see th* man who c*d beat th' 
Elder snakin' out th' clams," the amusement lingered, 
and the story was told for many a day. 

But in spite of these merely superficial peculiarities 
the lad won his way into favor and respect. He was 
unquestionably genuine, and that counted for much 
among a sham-hating people. He was a hard worker, 
sparing no toil or pains to do a favor or to render a 
service. 

The children adored him, and brought him their 
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toys to mend, and trooped about him on the beach 
and in the fields. The women gave him their hearts 
entirely; the older ones openly, and with many a 
blessing on his sunny face; the younger ones shyly 
and hiddenly, and with much of blushing and flutter- 
ing of the pulse when he drew near. 

And the men ? Well, they liked him heartily, and 
believed in him thoroughly. They were glad to make 
room for him in the circle about the fire when he came 
into the store for his mail in the evening, and there 
was always a place for him in the boat when they went 
lobstering or fishing. They quoted him, laughed at 
his stories, brought him their curious '' finds " on sea 
and shore, listened attentively to his opinions on all 
subjects. But — they would not go to meeting. Not- 
withstanding their high regard for him, notwithstand- 
ing his frequent and urgent personal appeals, George 
Doane's first year at Longcove was drawing to a close 
with no apparent gain in this one respect that meant 
so much to him ; and the poor fellow's heart was almost 
broken in consequence. 

It must be reckoned a singular coincidence — or shall 
we say providence? — that the young Elder's supreme 
testing came under circumstances similar to those 
which had proved his predecessor's undoing. 

It was one night at the store, just after the mail was 
opened. Dr. Wiley of the Upper Village came in with 
a curt nod, instead of his usual bluff and hearty greet- 
ing, and stood mechanically fingering the two or three 
letters that Eph handed him. Evidently he was much 
disturbed about something ; so much so that some one 
asked: 
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"What's th' matter, Doc? Anybody sick here- 
abouts?" 

For answer he wheeled about upon them, and held 
them all for a moment in a sieady, almost fierce gaze. 
Jt seemed as if he were questioning them, or weighing 
them in an unseen balance ; and even the least suscep- 
tible of them vaguely felt that something out of the 
ordinary was in the air. Then the doctor said, slowly 
and gravely : 

** Yes, sick enough; that's what I came to see you 
about. Jim Nolly is down with the smallpox ; came 
home from the woods with it yesterday. There's no- 
body to take care of him but his wife, and she's 
weakly, as you know. Now what I want is a man to 
go up to Jim's and see him through. Do I get him 
in this crowd? " 

No answer at once. 

A vague horror that was almost palpable rolled up 
over them, like a fog from the sea. 

There was scarcely a man there who had not faced 
death without flinching more than once, and who 
would not be willing to do it again. Let the call 
come for volunteers for the life-boat when the sea was 
highest and the gale . strongest, and they would have 
fought for place and privilege. But death in this 
form, — the isolation of it, its loathsomeness, — ^that 
was quite another matter. The nameless dread which 
even the mention of the disease inspires fell upon their 
souls, and each man owned himself afraid j not afraid 
of death, but of this way of dying. 

While they hesitated, the doctor spoke again. 

<< 1 want you to know just what this means ; I don't 
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want anybody to go into it with his eyes shut. Jim is 
going to be a very sick man, and there is no telling how 
it will go with him. His wife will be able to look 
after him mostly during the days, but some one is 
needed to care for him particularly nights. No use 
trying to get a hospital nurse from Portland ; they're 
all busy, in the first place ; and there's no money to 
pay one, even if we could get him. So Tm asking for 
a volunteer. Whoever goes will have to stay there for 
several weeks, shut away from everybody, and he 
runs a big risk of catching the disease, of course. It's 
a great thing to ask anybody to do; perhaps it's 
too much. But I couldn't do less than give you a 
chance." 

Another instant of silence, and then a voice rang 
out clearly : 

"All right, doctor; I'm at your service. Just 
wait until I go over to my room and get a few things, 
and I'll go right up with you." 

The store gasped. It was the Elder. 

"No, no, lad," said the old doctor, **I didn't 
mean you. This is no kind of work for you. You 
have something else to do." 

"No," he replied, "there is nothing now so im- 
portant as to look after Jim, and you must see that I 
can go better than any of the rest. I am all alone, 
and have no one depending upon me; it is better that 
I should take the work and the risk of it than for any 
of these men with families to do it." 

" But there's your church. Of course you won't 
be able to do any preaching for some time if you go 
up to Jim's." 
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<'I know, and Vxxa sorry for that. It will be a 
great deprivation, no doubt, to these men not to have 
church privileges for a few weeks " ; and he smiled 
with droll humor upon the crowd about him, not 
more than one or two of whom Had been inside the 
church for years; **but then, maybe they'll be more 
hungry for the gospel when we get back to work 
again.*' 

"But — but — Elder, you must not expose your- 
self " 

** Look here, Dr. Wiley ; let's get this thing straight. 
I know that you call yourself an unbeliever ; but you 
are an honest man, and I want you to give an honest 
answer to a simple question. Suppose for a moment 
— never mind arguing — just suppose that Jesus Christ 
was here to-night ; do you think He would go up to 
Nolly's, or not?" 

" Why — why — He'd go, of course, no doubt about 
that ; that is, if He was the kind of a man the Bible 
and you preachers say He was." 

" Well, doctor, I believe that He was just that kind. 
And I profess to be His disciple and follower, and to 
hold myself ready to do, so far as I can, what I think 
He would do were He in my place. You say you be- 
lieve He would go and take care of Jim. Can you 
then forbid me. His servant, to go in His name and 
stead?" 

<*No, I can't, and I won't!" blustered the old 
man, blowing his nose noisily. "Go, and — and — 
God bless you ; and, if there is a God in heaven or 
anywhere else, He surely will bless you 1 " 

And it seemed as if every man in the store said 
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** Amen " to the doctor's unusual prayer; only that 
could not have been. But, when the two men went 
out into the night together, old Cap'n Levi broke a 
long silence by remarking to nobody in particular, 

** By gum ! I'm glad they's a man at th* Cove 
with sand, ev'n ef he is a furriner ! " — " furriner " 
being used in the canny Longcove speech to designate 
those unfortunates who had been born outside the 
town limits, and not as a necessarily opprobrious 
epithet. 

And this time there was a hearty and unmistakable 
assent, or << Amen," as each man said in tones at once 
of admiration of another's daring and deprecation of 
his own hesitancy, 

"Thet'sso! " 

And now began the long and strenuous fight for 
Jim Nolly's life. Back and forth swung the battle- 
line. Yesterday, gain ; to-day, loss ; to-morrow, a 
trifle to the good again; and so it went for weary 
weeks. The doctor going to and fro carried the news 
of the fray to many anxious hearts. 

It was noticeable that the interest of the village 
centred not upon the sick man, but upon his at- 
tendant. " How's th' Elder stan'in' it ? " was the 
question most eagerly asked. They were glad to hear 
of Jim's progress, but the thing of greatest conse- 
quence was to know whether the minister would pull 
through. 

And it was a bitterly sorrowful day, that in which 
Dr. Wiley came to the store and announced that Jim 
was out of danger, and with care would get well, but 
that the Elder had come down with the disease. 
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The whole village went softly, as if fearing to dis- 
turb the sick man a mile away. Women sobbed 
openly and unashamed as they spoke of him, and men 
felt that the blessed privilege of tears might be some 
slight compensation for being a woman. More than 
one rough old sea-dog whose lips were unused to the 
divine name, except in profane speech, said in those 
days, " Gawd bless 'im ! " 

And the morning when Dr. Wiley came down the 
hill, twisting his face in all sorts of ways to preserve 
his professional imperturbability, but with his eyes 
filled with— fog, possibly, although the atmosphere 
seemed clear enough, and with a suspicious quiver 
about his lips, and a voice that would break a little 
in spite of him, and told the knot of men waiting for 
the daily bulletin that the crisis was past, and that the 
Elder would live — well, that morning was like the 
sudden breaking of spring upon a long and dreary 
winter. 

The banished songs came back to the homes. 
Boys at their play and men at their work whistled 
cheerfully once more. The tone of the discussions at 
the store became decidedly more optimistic. Even 
Jim Nolly, upon whom in those anxious days the bur- 
den of the village's resentment fell, as the uninten- 
tional but no less real cause of the Elder's peril, was 
freely and fully restored to favor again. 

As soon as it was possible the convalescent minister 
was sent away for complete recuperation amid changed 
scenes and circumstances, and it was many weeks be- 
fore Longcove saw him again. 

He came back one Saturday night. Deacon Golden 
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met him at the station, and took him to his own 
house, a mile or more from the village, to stay over 
Sunday. 

Next morning they drove to church through a 
village that was practically deserted. Where were 
the people ? Had there been any mistake ? Had the 
notice been properly given that there would be preach- 
ing that day? The deacon thought so, guessed it was 
all right, although he allowed that it did seem a little 
queer that so few people were about. 

They were late, and the bell had ceased its calling 
when they reached the side door of the church. The 
pastor hastily sprang from the wagon, and hurried to 
his room, with a vague hurt at his heart that his com- 
ing back meant so little to the people that they had 
not thought it worth while to come out to the first 
service. A moment of prayer to calm his spirit; 
then he opened the door and stepped into the pulpit. 

But what is this? The little church is full ! And 
full of men ! There is Eph Stiles, and Cap'n Levi, 
and Cap'n Bob Stone and his son Tom, and old 
Throggs from 'way over on the Neck, and Dr. Wiley, 
and Jim Nolly, and even Daddy Simmons, who was 
so deaf that he couldn't have heard a cannon fired at 
his very ear — ^why, is there a man of the village miss- 
ing in that company ? The men for whom he had 
prayed, and with whom he had labored unceasingly, 
but who had turned him away always with a joke, or 
a promise to come to church "some day when there 
wa'n't nuthin' else doin'," until he had almost de- 
spaired of ever seeing them within the walls of that lit- 
tle building — all there now, sitting in reverent silence I 
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It seemed too good to be true ! And in a rush of 
happy emotions the young pastor bowed his head, and 
then said, "Let us pray ! ** 

" I tell you, it was great I " said Eph Stiles after- 
ward. '*Thet prayer jes* got hoi' 'f every man jack 
*f us, *n' yanked us right up b'fore th* Throne. Yes, 
th* sarmon was good, mighty good ; didn't know it 
was in th* little chap t' preach like thet; but th' 
prayer!" And he relapsed into silence ; words were 
plainly inadequate. 

"How'd we all happen t' be there? Huh! there 
wasn't no happenin* 'bout it. We was talkin' one day 
'bout gittin* up some kin' 'f a testimonial f r th' Eider, 
t' show thet we appreciated what he done. And I 
ses, ses I, < Boys, they's jes' one thing thet th' Elder 
would like better'n anythin' else thet we c'd give him, 
'n' thet is t' hev us all turn to 'n' go t' meetin',' ses I. 
So we all agreed thet we'd go. Jes' thet one Sunday ? 
Well, not much ! We're a-goin' all th' time, 'n' th' 
feller thet backs out is goin' to hev some 'f us t' deal 
weth. Mebbe th* Cove don' know much 'bout angels 
*n' sich ; but it does know a man when it sees him, 
'n' it's goin* t' back him up fr'm this time forth, 
amen. Now you bet your las' dollar on thet ! " 

They used to say that the great revival in Long- 
cove, which was the wonder of the whole country- 
side, began in that service. But Dr. Wiley, one of its 
first converts, would never agree to that. ** It be- 
gan," he said, " when Elder Doane went into the door 
of old Jim Nolly's shack that night." 
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THE HOME-COMING OF ^'LITTLE 
ED^ERNSHAW 

ERNSHAW gathered up his various parcels, and 
started toward the store door. Arriving there, 
he fumbled the latch awkwardly for a moment ; then, 
turning, he said, addressing himself to nobody in par- 
ticular, and speaking in a strained, mechanical way, 
like one who had rehearsed his speech beforehand : 

"Ed's comin' hum tomorrow. I — hope y' won't 
make it enny harder f 'r him th'n y' hev to." 

And, opening the door, he went out into the night. 

A silence fell upon the group by the stove, broken 
presently by Ben Stover's saying : 

<< I want t' know I Beats all how time flies 1 Le's 
see ; he was sent up f *r three year, wa'n't he? " 

"Yep," replied Cap'n Bob; "three year, less time 
f *r good behavior ; bin there 'bout two year *n* a 
half." 

Silence again, while each man thought through the 
story so familiar to all of them. It was not an uncom- 
mon story; simply that of a boy, bright, energetic, 
ambitious; chafing and fretting against the narrow 
barriers of village life ; going out into the wide world 
to seek or make his fortune ; overcome by temptation ; 
and paying the penalty in a prison suit behind prison 
i8 
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bars. How proud his parents had been of him at the 
first, when the news came back to Longcove of his 
rapid advancement ! How heart-broken when the sor- 
rowful tidings came of his fall and arrest ! With what 
patience had they borne up against the shame of it all ! 

Yes, and Longcove had sympathized with them in 
everything. It was something more than a personal 
or a family matter ; it concerned the entire village. 
Longcove had had some undesirable inhabitants; 
more than one of those who had lived there from time 
to time might have deserved residence in a penal or 
reformatory institution ; but Longcove had never be- 
fore had an actual, a proved criminal ; and it shivered 
with the shame of it, and wore '' little £d " Ernshaw's 
stripes with him, and felt the stigma of his reproach 
upon its own heart. 

And now ** little Ed " — so called to distinguish him 
from his father, the older "Ed " — ^was coming home. 
What next ? What should be the manner of his re- 
ception ? What did Longcove owe not merely to the 
returning prodigal, but to itself, its rising generation, 
its sense of law and justice ? 

"W-e-l-1," drawled somebody finally, "it's goin' 
t' be a hard pull f'r little Ed t' right himself here 
where everybody knows him, 'n' no mistake." 

"Yes, 'n' it orter be,** replied Bill Dunnett. 
** These *ere gen'lemen thet make so free weth other 
folks's money orter be Tarnt a lesson arter they git 
out 'f pris'n. They git off too easy. They's too 
blame much sent'ment 'bout it. Little EdMl come 
back here, 'n* like's not th' Elder, 'n' some 'f th' ol' 
wimmen, 'n* mebbe some 'f you fellers yerselves, *llgo 
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t' sloppin' over weth what y* call sympathy, 'n' Ml 
make him f *rgit th' hull bisness 'f his doin' wrong. 
Sympathy I Huh ! My sympathy's weth th* fellers 
whose money he stole. 'N' I say we orter make little 
Ed show up purty lively in th* repentin' line 'fore we 
hev much t' do weth him." 

** Y*re dead wrong, Dunnett, 'n* y' know y' be," 
said old Cap'n Levi. ** Thet ain't no way f *r a white 
man t' talk. When a feller's down, y've got t' h*ist 
him up ; y' can't kick him up. Y*ve jes' got t' git 
down 'longside 'f him, 'n' make him feel thet y' care 
f 'r him, fust 'f all. Y' c'n do anything weth him ef 
y' c*n make him feel thet ; but y' can't do anything 
f 'r him ontil he does feel thet; enny more 'n' y' c*n 
ketch cod by heavin' 'fa marlinespike at 'em." 

"Thet's all right, Cap'n Levi," persisted Dunnett; 
" 'n' I say th' same, ef 'n' perwided th' feller repents. 
But he orter be made t* eat 'umble-pie ontil we're sure 
he's repented in broadcloth 'n' ashes as th' Scripter 
says." 

" Humph ! " sniffed the old man. *' Yer Scripter 's 
•bout 's fur off 's yer reasonin* is. Wouldn't hurt 'em 
both t' be rightened up a bit. 'N' as f 'r little Ed's 
repentin*, ef he ain't bin brung t' repentance durin* 
the long days 'n' nights in Thomaston pris'n, he ain*t 
very likely t* git into a repentin* frame 'f min* jes* 
b*cause Longcove shows him a cold shoulder, *n* 
won't hev nuthin' t' do weth him. Now I ain't a per- 
fessor, 'n' mebbe I hadn't orter jedge ; but it looks t' 
me 's if you fellers thet calls yerselves Christians hev 
t' chanct 'f yer lives t' show what kin' 'f stuff yer 
religion's made of. Here's one 'f them very fellers 
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thet th' Lord was so ready t' help, right at yer doors ; 
'n' I miss my guess ef it ain't goin' to be a mighty in- 
teresting thing f *r us unregenerate chaps t* watch what 
some 'f ye*s goin' to do 'bout it." 

" Well, but thet's a diff'runt thing " 

"Y-a-a-s, I've noticed thet it's alius a diff'runt 
thing when a feller's toes is trod on." 

" But th' Lord Himself told us not t' throw our 
pearls b'fore swine." 

" Well, Dunnett," said the old Cap'n, with the air 
of one weary of fruitless discussion; "y' 're all right 
f'r part 'f thet verse; I've knowed ye f 'r a long spell 
now, 'n' I've knowed ye t' be mixed up in more 'n 
one kin' 'f hog business; so y' orter know all 'bout 
th' swine part. But I must say thet I don't think y're 
wuth shucks as a jedge 'f pearls." 

Just then Eph Stiles, who had been busy at his 
desk, came around the corner of the counter with a 
written paper in his hand, which he held out to 
Dunnett. 

"Here, Dunnett," said he; " here's yer bill up t' 
date — ^9.58. Call it nine 'n' a half, even money, 
'n' let it goat thet." 

"Why — why — what's th' matter?" stammered the 
astonished man. " I — I — wa'n't cal'latin' t' pay it ontil 
th' eend 'f th' month, as usual. What's up ? Gut t' 
hev yer money right off ? " 

" Pay it when it suits ye," was the reply ; "it don't 
make no odds t* me when I git it. I jes' made out 
th' bill, thinkin' y' mightn't fin' it convenient t' call 
f'r it arter y' git t' tradin' weth Kenney up t' th' 
Upper Village." 
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«Why, Eph, what's bitin* of ye?'* queried the still 
more mystified Dunnett, while all the store waited in 
tense silence for the answer. ** I ain't enny thought 'f 
goin' ennywhere else t' trade ; what made y' think I 
hev ? " 

*' Well, I hev thet thought, whether it hes struck ye 
or not," replied the storekeeper imperturbably. **I 
exceedingly regret thet my futur' *rangements air sech 
as will deprive me *f th* pleasure 'f yer company 'n* 
th' profit *f yer tradin'. Fac' is, gentlemen,** he con- 
tinued, wheeling about and facing the company ; *< fac' 
is, gentlemen, I'm cal'latin' t' engage a new clerk, owin' 
t' my rapidly increasin' bisness" — ^just the suspicion 
of a smile here. " He is not at present a resident 'f 
this here bloomin' burg, havin' bin detained elsewhere 
by circumstances over which he hed no control ; but 
he expects to come t' Longcove t'morrer. Owin' to 
some onfort'nate happenin's m times past, f 'r which 
he is sorry, there is, I unnerstan', likely t' be a little 
prejoodice ag'in him at th' start. 'N' I jes' want t' 
say thet enny gen'leman's bill is awaitin' f'r him, 
same's Dunnett's, who feels 'bout th' matter same 's 
Dunnett seems t* feel. Th' clerk's name ? O, yes ; 
I 'most f 'rgot. Well, his name's Edward Ernshaw, 
Junior, called, f'r short, little Ed Ernshaw." 

For a moment no one spoke. Even to those 
who had not sympathized with Dunnett's cold- 
blooded way of looking at the matter Stiles's proposed 
action seemed at first sight a little hasty, perhaps quix- 
otic. 

"Air y' quite sure, Eph," asked Ben Stover after 
a while, " thet y'd better take him on jes' at th' start? 
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Tm weth ye in th* idee *f seein' him through ; but 
wouldn't it be better t' wait a little ontil y' see what 
kin* *f a course he lays b*fore y' trust him too much ? '* 

" Ben/* said Eph, " s'pose y* were off Heron there, 
in thet dory 'f your'n, 'n* a squall struck ye, 'n* upsot 
yer boat, 'n' y' was a-fightin' f r yer life in th' Race, 
when would y* need help most, jes' then, or arter y'd 
managed t' git past th' breakers, *n' was wadin' 
ashore?" 

" What's th' use *f askin' fool questions like them ? " 
growled Ben disgustedly. 

" Well, thet's th' way it's goin' t' be with little Ed. 
He's a-goin' t' hev a fight f 'r his life, neighbors, 'n' 
it's a-goin' t' begin jes' as soon as he strikes Long- 
cove. Ef ever he needs help, he needs it now ; *n' 
he's a-goin* t' hev all I c'n give him, 'n' he's a-goin' 
t' hev it right away ! " 

** But y* ain't a-goin' t' trust him weth yer money- 
drawer, same's ef he hadn't never stole, be ye?" 
came from some one in the group. 

Eph snorted contemptuously. The word is not nice, 
but the chronicler must be exact. 

" What other way could I trust him, I'd like t* 
know? Trustin' ain't jes' believin' a feller's all right 
's long *s y've got yer eye on him ; it's jes' trustin' 
f'r good 'n' all. Yes, sir; little Ed begins new. 
There ain't ennything ag'in him on th' slate 's fur 's 
I'm concerned, 'n' I sh'll treat him jes' th' same 's I 
would ennybody else thet I hired t' work f'r me. *N' 
furthermore, I want t' say this: ef enny gen'leman 
present ain't a-goin' t' treat th* new clerk 'f this here 
emporium weth th' same respec' as he shows t' its 
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proprietor, thet proprietor, which th' same is me, 
don't want nuther his trade n'r his comp'ny roun' 
here. Thet's all. Well, sorry t* hev t' turn y* out, 
but it's shettin*-up time." 

And the village assembly and high court of appeal 
adjourned for the night. 

All next day the subject of conversation in Long- 
cove was ''little Eki's" home-coming, with its related 
topic, £ph Stiles's proposed course concerning him. 
Perhaps never in its history did the little store have a 
more profitable day. Almost every household was 
discovered to.be in need of something or other; and, 
instead of sending the children as usual, the various 
heads of families, both male and female, seemed 
seized with a desire to do their own shopping. As 
everybody knows, the purchase of a spool of thread 
or a pound of crackers is a momentous matter, and 
allows a great deal of conversation more or less rele- 
vant to the transaction. And so it came to pass that 
during the day Eph became the recipient of the dif- 
ferent opinions of the village concerning his proposi- 
tion. 

To all he was polite and courteous. To those who 
attempted remonstrance or objection (to the credit of 
the little village it should be said that they were few) 
he simply replied that his mind was made up; but 
that of course he shouldn't expect them to continue to 
trade with him, feeling as they did; and that he 
hoped Kenney would do well by them. To those 
who approved his course he took occasion to say a 
good word for the lad who would sadly need the help 
and sympathy of all his friends. 
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During the afternoon Mrs. Ernshaw came in. £ph 
saw her, and made a dive for the cellar, sending 
Charlie Danforth to wait on her. But Charlie wouldn't 
do; she wanted to see Mr. Stiles; she would wait 
until he came in. So there was nothing for it but for 
Eph to come out of hiding. " Mr. Stiles," she began 
directly, though her eyes were full of tears, and her 
voice shook with suppressed sobs, "Mr. Stiles, one 
of my neighbors has jest told me that you are thinkin' 
of takin' my Ed into your store, an' givin' him an- 
other chanct. Is that so ? " 

"Why, y* see, Mis' Ernshaw, it's like this," stam- 
mered the embarrassed storekeeper; **I — I need a 
little more help 'bout th' place, 'n' boys, 'specially 
reliable boys, is sca'cer'n hen's teeth ; so it come t' 
me thet, seein' 's Ed is goin' t' be round here a spell, 
mebbe him 'n' me could hitch. Dunno's he'll want 
to, though; mebbe he's got suthin' else in min'." 

The tears were running down the faded cheeks in 
torrents now, amd the sobs would be suppressed no 
longer. 

"Mr. Stiles," she sobbed, "you're makin' light of 
this, an' talkin' 's though it was only a matter of busi- 
ness ; but I know why you're doin' it. And, if it is 
any satisfaction to you to know that a grateful mother 
will pray every day of her life for God's blessin' to 
rest upon you, you may have that satisfaction." 

And, seizing his hand, she kissed it fervently, and 
went out, leaving Eph as embarrassed and ashamed as 
if he had been caught stealing chickens. 

" Plague take these wimmen ! " he growled ; " they 
alius make sech a fuss over nuthin' ! What was there 
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in th' fac* thet I'm goin' t' hire a new clerk t' make 
her take on like thet ? " 

But the keen-witted Charlie noticed that his voice 
was less sharp than usual, aud that he seemed to have 
some trouble with his eyes. 

The store was full as the stage came in just in the 
edge of the chill December evening ; and at the sound 
of Jim Burdick's "Whoa, boys," it overflowed to the 
porch. Only one passenger, a thin, white-faced lad, 
with melancholy eyes that were lifted timidly to scan 
the faces about him. For a long, silent minute he 
was clasped in his mother's arms ; then she released 
him for the painfully awkward greeting with his father, 
so characteristic of the salutations of our Yankee men- 
folk, however warm the hearts may be. Then £ph 
Stiles came pushing down the steps. 

" Hello, Ed 1 Here y' be, eh ? Glad t' see ye, 
'pon my word I Y' must be cold, ridin' so fur ; come 
right into th' store 'n' git warm b'fore y' go over 
home. Come in, all 'f ye; ye'U all want t' shake 
ban's weth Ed, 'n' it ain't fit f'r a dog t' stan' out 
here. Ed, I s'pose y' know most 'f these folks ; but 
here's a stranger sence y* left us. Elder Doane, come 
over here. Ed, this is our new Elder ; he's th' best 
man in Longcove 'n' th' State 'f Maine, bar none ; 'n' 
you 'n' him air goin' t' be gre't fr'en's, or I lose my 
guess." 

And the young man, looking into the deep eyes seek- 
ing his, and feeling the warm, sympathetic clasp of 
the strong hand, realized then and there that sense 
of the help which God has seen fit to put no- 
where but in a human life; and he lifted his head 
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with a sense of a new and sturdier courage because 
of it. 

** Come up, now, th' rest *f ye ! " shouted Eph, 
when the Elder and the newcomer had exchanged a 
few words. And with a rush they came. Some of 
them had not quite decided upon the manner in which 
they would receive the prodigal ; but they were caught 
and carried on by the swelling tides of good feeling, 
and greeted him cordially. Even Bill Dunnett was 
there, and came up among the last with a mumbled 
welcome; but whether it was because he had expe- 
rienced a change of heart in the matter, or because 
he did not care to be put to the inconvenience of 
doing his trading at the Upper Village, a mile away, 
was not quite clear. Possibly it isn't always wise or 
safe to hunt for motives. 

But at last the impromptu reception was over, and 
the elder Ernsiiaw picked up the valise to start for 
home. Then ** little Ed " turned and said : 

"Neighbors, I ain't much on sp>eech-makin* ; but 
my heart is full, an' there is one thing that I want to 
say before I leave you. You all know me, an' you 
know what I've done an' where I've been for nearly 
three years. It's no use for me to say that I'm sorry 
for my sin ; I've got to prove that, an', God helpin' 
me, I will. But what I want to say is this: Every 
day since I knew when I was to come out I've read 
in my Bible the parable of the prodigal son. It 
seemed to fit my case exactly. I was a prodigal in a 
far country, an' I was, oh, so homesick ! An' yet I 
was afraid to say, *I will arise, an' go to my father.' 
Not that I was afraid that he wouldn't receive me; I 
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knew that father and mother wouldn't turn me off, no 
matter what Fd done, nor how bad I was. But I was 
afraid of you. It seemed to me that I wouldn't bear 
it to come back here an' see you turn your eyes away 
from me, an' act as though I wasn't to be trusted, 
even though I knew that you would have the right tc 
do it. Up to this very afternoon I wasn't sure that I 
would come home. When the train slowed up at the 
station, I 'most made up my mind to go on to Port- 
land, an' start from there for Boston or New York, an' 
begin again under a new name. But I wanted to see 
my mother so that I couldn't do it. Then as I came 
up in the stage I kept thinkin' that I'd go away to- 
morrow if 1 couldn't stand it. But here you all are, 
greetin' me as though you were really glad to see me, 
an' — an' — my heart is broken in me — broken with joy 
an' thankfulness. And I am thinkin' of that parable 
again, the part the Lord didn't tell — I almost wonder 
why He didn't. I think that it must have been when 
the parents had met their son, an' had told him how 
glad they were that he had come home, that the neigh- 
bors came in, an' shook hands with him, an' said, 
' We're glad, too I ' I don't know what the poor boy 
of the story said ; but this prodigal can think of only 
one thing to say ; an' that is, God bless and reward 
you all 1 " 

And with his arm around his mother, weeping now 
for joy, ^'little Ed" Ernshaw went to his own home. 
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THE ^PIRUT'S^ WELL 

LONGCOVE took no particular stock in Captain 
Kidd. It didn't sing 

" As he sailed, as he sailed/' 

nor did it spend its time and energies in searching for 
the treasures which tradition has hid all alongshore 
from Maine to Florida. It didn't need to. When a 
community has a real live— or a real dead — "pirut ** 
of its own, it can afford to feel but slight interest in a 
buccaneer who must be shared with the country or the 
world at large. 

And Longcove rejoiced or shivered in such a posses- 
sion. Longcove mothers terrified their children, after 
the fashion of some mothers, with threats of calling for 
"Or Bill Hogan, the pirut." Down at the grocery, 
when other topics failed, there was always the story of 
some exploit of this bold bad man to be listened to and 
discussed with a grave interest. Longcove boys played 
at the pleasing game of piracy, and the leader of them 
was always "OV Bill Hogan." 

No, not always, either. Sometimes the designation 
was changed to ** Friend Hogan " ; for it was a singu- 
lar, but a well-known, fact that this man of bloody 
fame was brought up in the communion of the Friends' 
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Church, and all his life retained the gentle ways of that 
sect, with their distinctive dress and quaint manner of 
speech. 

That Friend William Hogan had been in his life- 
time a pirate there was no doubt in the countryside 
about Longcove. As to the extent and turpitude of his 
piracy, however, history was quite silent. So much 
the better ; imagination was thereby left untrammelled. 
It is very annoying to be obliged to clip the wings of 
fancy by the scissors of fact, and to stay always within 
the narrow bounds of strict historical accuracy. So, 
for lack of accurate history of this distinguished citi- 
zen of Longcove, each villager became his historian ; 
and as a result such stories are told of him to-day in 
that little coast village as are calculated to make the 
redoubtable Captain Kidd turn in his grave, and 
gnash his teeth in helpless and envious chagrin over 
the feebleness and unimportance of his own deeds, 
and the memory of the pure and innocent life that he 
had lived. 

Two things only, beyond the unquestionable fact 
of the late Mr. Hogan's unfortunate piratical disposi- 
tion and achievements, stood out in the popular mind 
with reasonable certainty. 

The first was, that he had left a store of treasure 
hidden away somewhere. That was established on 
general principles. All reputable and self-respecting 
pirates do that. It would be hardly worth while to go 
to the trouble of being a pirate at all if one must make 
a will and hand over his property to his heirs in the 
prosaic form of bank-deposits and deeds of land. Ol' 
Bill Hogan was a pirate; therefore he must have 
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hidden his treasure. The logic was perfect, the con- 
clusion irresistible ; and Longcove believed it with all 
its heart. 

The second thing was scarcely less universally be- 
lieved. That treasure was hidden somewhere on " the 
Hart Place." The reasoning here, while not conclu- 
sive, furnished a strong probability. When Hogan was 
on shore, he lived in a little hut down in one edge of 
Ebenezer Hart's farm, the good-natured owner never 
interfering with his "squatter's rights." Apart from 
his schooner, this was the only home he knew for 
years. Now in burying his gold he would naturally 
hide it near his home ; that is, somewhere within the 
limits of the one hundred acres of the Hart farm. 

If one was not convinced by this reasoning, there 
was always the question, — the question which has 
floored many another contumacious doubter in many 
another field of disputation, — " Where else could he 
have hidden it?" So there you were. "Either be- 
lieve that it is here, or tell us where it is," said Long- 
cove, a little testily. 

Almost the only unbeliever in the matter was Ben 
Stover, the present owner of the property in question. 

" Land's sakes ! " he was accustomed to say ; " I've 
tromped over them ninety-odd acres hundreds o* times 
in th' last fifteen year, 'n' I've ploughed 'em, 'n' dug 
'em, 'n* picked th' stuns off'n *em, 'n' h'isted out th' 
rocks time *n' time ag'in ; 'n', if they was anythin' 
there, don't y' s'pose I'd 've lit onto it 'fore this? 
Shucks ! If th' ol' man done any hidin' 't all, w'ich 
I doubt, he went sommers else th'n th' Hart place t* 
do it, now I tell ye." 
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But the judgment of the village was that Ben was 
prejudiced. He had been heard to say that he " didn't 
want folks to come snoopin' roun' his place, 'n* trompin' 
down his growiu* crops." Besides, it was shrewdly 
argued, he would naturally seek to discredit the theory 
in order that his own chances of finding the treasure 
might not be interfered with by other seekers. So 
Ben's judgment was discounted, and Longcove per- 
sisted in its confidence that somewhere on the Hart 
place or Bill Hogan's ill-gotten gold awaited a finder. 

That it had not long ago been discovered was not, 
of course, because of lack of search or of searchers. 
There was scarcely a home in Longcove that had not 
its plans of what was to be done with the Hogan 
money, when found. There was scarcely a man or 
boy who was not familiar with every rod of ground, 
and every rock, tree, stump, and stone, on the Hart 
place. 

Charlie Danforth and some other boys once formed 
themselves into a society called ** The Pirate's Treas- 
ure League," the threefold object of which was to hunt 
for the treasure until found, to share it when found, 
and to keep other people from knowing anything about 
it, to which object they bound themselves by the most 
blood-curdling oaths, as befitted the name and nature 
of their organization. But time ran on; the boys 
grew older, and went away to the city or to sea, until 
scarcely any of the original members of the League 
were left in Longcove ; and still the whereabouts of 
the treasure was a mystery unsolved. 

All of which may serve to explain a curious flutter- 
ing of the heart that suddenly came to this same 
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Charlie Danforth one day. He was " clerking " for 
Eph Stiles at the village store ; but, trade being dull 
on this particular day, he concluded to go fishing 
down on the point of rocks where the pirate's cabin 
formerly stood. Crossing the fields, he encountered 
Ben Stover, engaged in mending a dilapidated fence. 

"Hello, Charlie,'' he called. "Where y' goin'? 
Out arter th' ol' man's stuff ag'in ? " 

" No," said Danforth, "I'm goin' a-fishin'. Guess 
we'll have to give up that treasure business f 'r a bad 
job. Cur'us where he could 've hid it, though, ain't 
it?" 

" 'Tis, f 'r a fac'," responded Ben, raising himself 
from his work, and wiping the sweat from his brow. 
" I've often tried t' put myself in his place, 'n' t' 
think what I'd 've done with it, if I'd bin him. 
Now y* know I don't think it's anywhere hereabouts. 
But, if 't is^ I shouldn't be a mite surprised if 'twas 
somewhere nigh that big wa'nut tree out in th' middle 
'f th' pastur'. It Stan's all alone, 'n' y' kin see it 
'bout 's fur 's y' kin see anything out at sea, 'n' I 
should think th' ol' man would 've liked t' look at it 
as he was a-beatin' up 'n' down th' coast, 'n' think of 
all that he had hid away under it. Good deal like a 
man goin' along th' streets in th' city, 'n' lookin' at 
th' bank what he'd put his money in ; kinder satisfyin' 
like, I should s'pose. But then, I d'no nothin' 'bout 
it ; I never was a pirut ; leastways, not that I knows 
on." And Ben chuckled at his own wit. 

"That's so," was the reply, to the general drift of 
Ben's remarks, presumably, rather than to his last 
statement of character. "That's so. The ol' tree 
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would be a dandy landmark. But, lawsee ! I s'pose 
it's bin dug around a thousand times, fust 'n' last. 
Well, s* long; I must git a move on, or I won't git 
no fish." 

But, though he left Ben behind him at his fence 
mending, he couldn't leave behind him Ben's sugges- 
tion as to the probability of the hiding of the treasure 
near the big tree. It seemed entirely reasonable, and 
he wondered that he had not thought of it before. 
Coming to the huge walnut, a landmark to all the 
countryside for a half-century and more, he stopped 
and looked about him with more than usual interest. 
Just as he was starting on again, his eye caught a 
glimmer of something white protruding from beneath 
a great stone fringed around with briers and bushes. 
Carefully drawing it forth, he found that he held a 
paper in his hand, a folded document of some sort, 
much worn and soiled and creased by age and frequent 
handling. Charlie's heart almost stopped its beating. 
Was this the long-sought key to the problem of the 
hidden store ? With trembling hands he opened .the 
paper. Nothing within but a rude drawing or chart, 
apparently made by hands unskilled in the use of a 
pen. 

He recognized the sketch at once. It was a map 
or chart of the field in which he stood. There was 
the pine grove up in the corner, and the maple- tree 
not far from it, and the giant walnut-tree, and the old 
cedar stump, and the peaked rock ; he saw them all 
under his very eye. The circle with its enclosed 
crosses and figures puzzled him a little at first, but not 
long. Three pots or coffers buried each three feet 
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from the others, — what could it mean but this? 
While the whole plan, and its significance, were au- 
thenticated by the letters <' W. H."— William Hogan, 
of course ! 




Eureka I He had found it ! A fortune was within 
his grasp ! Just a little digging, and then no more 
clerking at six dollars a week, and no more loafing 
around this sleepy old village, and no -^— 

Just then a thought struck him. Not of Ben 
Stover, and his right to any treasure- trove which his 
land might yield, but of the now defunct Pirate's 
Treasure League and its interest in his discovery. It 
would almost seem as if this precise thing had been 
foreseen, for the very last amendment to its constitu- 
tion was to the effect that, whether the organization 
continued in actual existence or not, the obligation of 
sharing the treasure whenever found should be per- 
petual, with just this limitation, that only those mem- 
bers living at the time of the finding within three 
miles, in a straight line, of the Longcove schoolhouse 
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should have any rights of participation, it being un- 
derstood that all rights and privileges of membership 
were purely local, and were lost on removal from the 
neighborhood. 

This article had been sworn to, like the rest, and 
could be violated only under direst penalties. Charlie 
recalled it now with vexation and disgust all the 
greater from the fact that he himself had proposed it. 
The fortune wasn't to be his, then, after all, but must 
be shared with — how many others? Hastily he 
thought over those living within the prescribed limits. 
Tom Dickinson, Dave Morris, Joe Kilby, — well, that 
wasn't so bad ; only four, all told. The three coffers 
ought to yield enough to make them all rich. 

Quickly the news spread to the other three, and the 
excited boys gathered for a look at the important 
document. No one had any doubt as to its genuine- 
ness or its significance. It was clear as noonday, 
or Bill Hogan's gold was hidden no longer ! 

One difficulty, however, stood in their way. How 
could they dig for the treasure without being found 
out by Ben Stover, if not by others ? To be sure, 
they might work at night, for the moon was full ; but 
Ben's house was so near that he would be certain to 
see or hear them. Imagine, therefore, their delight to 
hear before night that Ben was going over to Portland 
on business for a day or two, and that Mrs. Ben was 
to stay at her father's in the village during his ab- 
sence I Truly the gods— or something else — ^some- 
times seem to help those who are inclined to help 
themselves — to what doesn't belong to them. So with 
coast clear the eager boys assembled with picks and 
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shovels at the old tree as soon as it was fairly dark, 
ran their lines, found the point of intersection, and 
began their work. 

Now there is not a bewildering lot of real fun in 
digging a hole in the ground, even though a pot of 
gold is supposed to nestle at the bottom of it. So 
these diggers found. One foot, two feet, three — still 
nothing but dirt, plain dirt, with no glint of gold. At 
four feet they were almost discouraged. At five, Joe 
Kilby threw down his spade, and declared his inten- 
tion to quit. The whole thing was a fraud I 

"Not so fast, friend," said a deep voice, as he 
climbed out of the hole. The startled diggers looked 
up to see in the shadow of the big tree two ghostly 
figures attentively watching them. Both wore high- 
peaked, broad-brimmed hats, and wide mantles falling 
from their shoulders. One was short and thick-set^ 
and stood leaning on an old-fashioned fiintlock mus- 
ket. The speaker, evidently the leader, was tall and 
spare, and wore a sword by his side, while he held a 
huge pistol in his right hand. 

" or Bill Hogan 1 " whispered the thoroughly 
frightened lads ; for it was in just such form that the 
defunct pirate was usually represented. 

"Not so fast, friend," repeated the voice slowly 
and quietly. " Thee and thy friends have been dig- 
ging here for thy own pleasure ; now thee shall dig a 
little for mine. I have a fancy to see my yellow gold 
again, to mark if perchance it has been tarnished by 
earth-stains since I laid it away so many years ago. 
So into the hole again with thee, and dig with all thy 
might. Stay ! The hole is too small for four. Each 
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will impede the others in the work. Therefore but 
two shall work at a time, watch and watch about." 

Too badly scared to remonstrate, Tom and Charlie 
began to dig again for dear life, while Joe and Dave 
stood tremblingly by, waiting their turn. The watches 
were made about fifteen minutes each, and were called 
off by the figure under the tree. Presently, when the 
hole got deeper, at word of command from his chief 
the second man or ghost or whatever he was, brought 
from somewhere a large ship's bucket with a stout 
rope attached, and the two whose watch was above 
ground were bidden to lower it into the well, and to 
draw up the dirt with which their companions filled it. 

So the work went on all night long until the sky 
began to redden in the east, and still there was no 
sign of box or coffer of any kind. Then said the 
ghostly overseer : 

'* Hark ye, lads 1 The day breaks ; and, though 
the gold is yet hidden, having been buried over deep, 
my mate and I cannot stay ; we must go back whither 
we came. Stay ye here for a while. When we have 
passed yonder point ot rocks, go quickly to your 
homes. Do not follow us, nor attempt to discover 
where we go. Leave this hole as it is, and on peril of 
life speak to no man of what ye have seen and heard 
this night." 

And the spectral procession of two filed away, 
across the pasture, down over the rocks, and into the 
water itself, as the amazed watchers averred. It may 
be imagined that the second part of the command was 
implicitly obeyed. Almost beside themselves with 
fear, the four stood not on the order of their going, 
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but went at once and in haste. If Ol* Bill Hogan was 
where he could see their flight, the sight must have 
caused him to chuckle in grim amusement. 

That night Ben Stover sauntered into the usual con- 
clave at the grocery, 

" Hello, Ben," said some one ; " thought you was 
overt' Portland." 

" Well, I've got back, y' see," he replied. *' Foun' 
my business didn't take me 's long 's I expected 't 
would. D' I tell ye what I went fur ? No ? Well, 
y' see I've sold a buildin'-lot off 'n my south pastur', 
by th' ol' wa'nut tree, *n' I went over t* settle up th* 
deal. Funny thing happened while I was gone. 
Halleck, — that's th' man who's doin' th' buyin', — he 
insisted that I should dig him a well, 'n' I 'lowed I 
jes' wouldn't, 'n' we locked horns on it, 'n' nuther of 
us would back down \ so I quit. Well, when I went 
up there this mornin', I snum 1 if there wa'n't a big 
hole six foot across dug jes' where we wanted it. 
Couldn't 've been better 'f it had bin worked out by 
chart. Nigh 'bout twelve foot deep, too, with th' 
water jes' beginnin' to ooze in. All I've got t* do is 
t' dig a foot 'r two furder, wall her up, 'n' there y' 
are, as fine a well of water as there is in town. Who 
dug that hole ? Don't ask me. I'm most scairt t' 
think 'bout it. Mebbe somebody was huntin' arter 
ol' Hogan's money ag'in ; 'n' then mebbe th' ol' feller 
thought he'd like to take a look at it himself onct 
more, f 'r all 't I know. 'Tennyrate, there's th' well. 
I'm thinkin' we'll have t' call it th' Pirut's Well. Of 
course havin* th' well dug so handy changed th* 
complexion of things, 'n' th' deal's on ag'in; 'n' I 
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guess it'll go through this time. Mister Halleck, he's 
over t' th' house now ; that's him comin' across th' 
bridge yander. Well, here y' are, eh ? I was jes' 
tellin' 'em 'bout our ghost's well. Gen'lemen, this is 
Mister William Halleck, our new neighbor." 

** I am very pleased to meet my new neighbors, and 
shall hope to know them all well in times to come," 
responded the stranger slowly and deliberately. 

At sound of his deep voice four of his hearers 
started. They had heard it before, and they could 
not forget it. 

Later, in the wood-shed, they compared notes. 

"Yes," said Charlie gloomily, "it's on us all 
right ; a regular put-up job, chart and all. And the 
worst of it is that we can't do a thing without givin' 
ourselves dead away to the whole town. O, we've 
jest got to keep our mouths shet." 

The well under the big walnut-tree is called "The 
Pirut's Well" to this day. Next time you are in 
Longcove go up the hill, and get a drink of its spark- 
ling water. 

But or Bill Hogan's treasure— has that ever been 
found ? Ah, that's another story. 



IV 
A DONATION BY PROXY 

THE name of Guglielmo Marconi was as yet un- 
known to fame, and a ''marconigram " was a 
thing undreamed of. Nevertheless the wireless tele- 
graph was working vigorously and effectively in the 
little Longcove church that morning. Brown eyes 
in the pulpit and gray eyes in the pew were sig- 
nalling each other and flashing messages back and 
forth in a way that would have been exceedingly 
astonishing to any one who might have intercepted 
them and who knew how to interpret them. Mes- 
sages of various kinds they were — amazement, 
amusement, deprecation, consternation, question, de- 
nial, indignation, determination; almost the entire 
gamut of human sentiments and feelings was run by 
them. And all the while, unconscious of this byplay, 
good Deacon Golden, church clerk, droned on the 
little speech he had asked permission to make just 
preceding the sermon. 

He reminded the people that it had long been a 
Longcove custom to make an annual donation to the 
pastor ev*ry year ; in fact, it was sort of a law of the 
Swedes and Prussians, as the Scripter said ; only that 
law was never broke, while this was, sometimes. Had 
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been broke now three year runnin'. Fust year, the 
pastor had only just got on the field, and they'd 
thought it was better to wait a while before they made 
the donation. Next year, when the time came around, 
he was away on his weddin' tower. Third year, Mis' 
Doane was sick; and it had to be postponed, and 
finally was passed over. But this year it was proposed 
to get back to the orig'nal custom, and so he wanted 
to give notice that there would be a donation party for 
Elder and Mis' Doane at the parsonage three weeks 
from next Wednesday night. He give the notice 
early so that they might all be plannin' for it. He 
wanted to urge the friends to contribute lib' rally, 
specially of things to eat ; for he'd noticed that them 
that come to d' nation parties gen' rally brung their 
appetites weth them, and it wouldn't be quite fair to 
the Elder's folks to come and eat up their vittals. 
Moreover, he hoped they'd bring something besides 
vittals. They must remember that the sal'ry was 
small, and that it cost the Elder more to live now than 
it did when he fust come among them ; he had two en- 
cumbrances now, besides himself. (Tremendous activ- 
ity in the wireless just here, particularly in the gray- 
eyes station. Encumbrances, indeed ! She and Baby 
Ruth ! ) So, continued the deacon, gifts of ev'ry sort 
and kind would be thankfully received and heartily 
appreciated. (Wireless, again; question and denial, 
amusement and resentment, from the different ends 
of the line.) Let everybody come themselves, and 
let them tell all their friends and neighbors, and get 
them to tell all their friends and neighbors, and so on, 
add infinnytum, as the poet says. 
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And Deacon Golden sat down in the proud con- 
sciousness that he had made a masterly statement of 
the case and a strong appeal for the success of the 
coming event ; and Elder Doane was at liberty to go 
on with his sermon. 

But was he ? It is easy to say that ; but frequently 
the sentence is meaningless or untrue. How often the 
minister rises to deliver his message bitterly conscious 
that he is not at all at "liberty " ! He is bound hand 
and foot by the multitude of " notices " that make the 
modern pulpit at once the town crier and the bulletin- 
board, by the intrusion of matters wholly apart from 
the business with which he is charged, by the non- 
sensical, not to say profane, performances of an 
ostensible choir; there are many fetters for the 
binding of the minister, and depriving him of his 
''liberty." 

So George Doane felt that morning. He realized 
how small chance he had to bring his thoughts to the 
minds of people already preoccupied with anticipations 
of the coming merrymaking. 

Besides, he was himself greatly wrought up over the 
matter. He had an unconquerable aversion to the 
donation-party principle. He had plainly declared 
against it when, at the time of his settlement, the com- 
mittee were arranging the terms. They had spoken 
of the annual donation in addition to the salary, but 
he had said : ** No ; I won't consent to that. Give 
me the salary that you can afford to pay, but no dona- 
tions. The minister must not be an object of the 
church's charity." He had thought they understood 
him. And now to have the matter sprung upon him 
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without warning, to be publicly humiliated in this 
fashion I It was almost more than he could bear. 

For a moment he sat in his place behind the desk, 
biting his lips to keep back the words that pressed for 
utterance, hot words, hasty words, words that would 
sting ; sat there until he had got the victory over him- 
self. Then he arose and proceeded with the service 
as best he could. 

But what a relief it was when it was all over, and he 
was at liberty to go to his own home ! The min- 
ister who has no home, who is a bachelor, or who 
boards, is much to be pitied. He is always at 
great disadvantage. There are times when things 
must be said; said strongly, emphatically, and 
said aloud. Muttering is not much of a vent for 
disturbed feelings ; open speech is the only escape- 
valve. 

The minister must hold himself in such constant 
repression among his people that, were it not for an 
occasional "letting off of steam '* in the seclusion of 
his own home, there is no telling what might happen 
to him. Therefore the walls of the parsonage should 
be built doubly thick, and its doors and windows 
made to fit extra snug and tight. 

Much was said in Longcove parsonage that day that 
would have greatly surprised Longcove parish. Wire- 
less telegraphy gave place to tireless speech. It was 
an outrage ! An insult ! It was not for a moment to 
be thought of ! They couldn't, wouldn't, shouldn't ! 
Before he would allow himself and his family to be- 
come objects of charity, and to pose as the grateful 
recipients of second-hand clothing and strings of dried 
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apples he would resign 1 And much more to the 
same efifect. 

And so the storm blew itself out, and with calmer 
mind came other and better thoughts. 

After all, it was simply a matter of the point of 
view. The Longcove people were neither discourteous 
nor insulting in their proposition; they would have 
been deeply grieved, and even more astonished, to 
know that Mr. Doane even thought of such a thing. 

To them the annual donation party was a mark of 
esteem ; they meant it to be such. It afforded an op- 
portunity of emphasizing a feature of the relation be- 
tween pastor and people that was not exactly covered 
by the payment of his salary. That the custom was 
sometimes abused, that some people made it an oc- 
casion of evading larger obligations by fulfilling lesser 
ones, that now and then it gave rise to misunderstand- 
ings and heartburnings, was undeniable; but these 
things wete simply incidental, the flies that got into 
the ointment. The ointment was good and precious, 
nevertheless, in spite of the flies. 

And, thinking of it thus, from the people's stand- 
point, the pastor was more perplexed than ever. That 
the proposed donation party should not materialize he 
was as resolutely determined as before ; but how to 
"stave it off'* without wounding the hearts of the 
people, there was the rub. 

It was left for the quicker wit of his wife, as such 
things so often are, to solve the problem. 

In his sermon next Sunday Mr. Doane spoke of the 
many servants of Jesus Christ who have gone forth 
''for the Name's sake," enduring all manner of hard- 
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ships and privations for the privilege of preaching the 
gospel in the destitute regions of our own and other 
lands. Particularly he dwelt upon the feeling of 
aloneness, separation, that so often comes to the hearts 
of these devoted men and women, the sense of being 
dropped out of the thought and sympathy of the 
churches at home ; and upon the duty of the latter 
to insist in every possible way that this is not the case, 
but that the church cherishes in unforgetting love and 
ill keenest interest her sons and daughters who are out 
on the skirmish-line. 

He cited an instance in point, that of a distant kins- 
man of his, a man with the same name, except that it 
had a middle initial, and was "George R. Doane," 
while his own was simply ** George Doane." They 
had been boys together ; were of about the same age, 
build, and general appearance; both were married, 
and in each home was a little daughter. 

"But the differences,*' he went on, "are even more 
and greater than the resemblances. I am pastor of 
a church in a pleasant New England village. My 
people are loving and sympathetic, helping me in 
every way, and always planning kindly things for me 
and mine. That other George Doane is away out on 
the plains of New Mexico, almost alone except for his 
wife and child. His church-members are few and 
poor and ignorant. The little town is chiefly a col- 
lection of saloons and places of like character. Many, 
perhaps most, of the people are Mexicans and half- 
breeds. There is nothing that could even suggest 
what you and I understand as belonging to a real 
home. Doane could hardly be more completely cut 
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off from the kind of life we know, if he were on the 
other side of the sea. 

** Now I have a proposition to make. You are 
planning a donation party for your pastor, George 
Doane, and family. Give up that plan. We don't 
especially need your gifts. You are paying a living 
salary, yes, paying it, not merely promising it. We 
have wood enough in the shed for the winter, and 
you have already been generous with vegetables from 
your gardens and meats from your fall killing. Now 
let the donation party go, this year. Will you ? You 
love us well enough to bring us your gifts ; do you 
love us well enough not to do it, if we ask it ? " 

He paused and looked around over the astonished 
congregation. Various emotions were depicted upon 
their countenances. Some were simply bewildered, 
seeing no connection between the story he had been 
telling and his strange proposition. Some were half 
inclined to be offended. Didn't want a d'nation, eh ? 
Well, he needn't hev it, then ! Some were visibly 
disappointed, the Widow Perkins and her three daugh- 
ters, for instance, whose usual contribution to **th* 
Elder's d'nation " was a tin of cream-of-tartar biscuits 
and four healthy, full-grown appetites. And some 
merely waited, seeing that there was something more 
to come. 

" Then I have another proposition to make," re- 
sumed the pastor. "Let us make the other George 
Doane feel that he is not forgotten, that there is a 
little church away off in Maine that is thinking of 
him, and is trying to make his lot a bit easier. I 
propose that we give a donation party by proxy to 
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George R. Doane, of Chica, New Mexico. What do 
you say ? Shall we do it ? " 

Silence for a moment, while Longcove turned the 
proposition over in its mind. Then Deacon Golden 
said : 

"Waal, we was cariatin* on a donation party t' 
Elder George Doane ; 'n', ef th' pastor says he ain't 
th' man, why, I s'pose th' other feller gits it. I mo- 
tion we do es th' pastor wants us to." 

** Second the motion ! " came from some one else; 
and, when the question was put, the "ayes" had it, 
although there was not much enthusiasm shown in the 
voting. It was a radically new departure, and Long- 
cove was characteristically slow in taking up anything 
new. ''We're all right 's long 's we keep on one 
tack," Cap'n Levi used to say ; '* but it takes a power- 
ful long time f'r us t' come 'bout." 

However, Elder Doane seemed satisfied with the 
result, and proceeded further to outline his plan. 

" I will write to-morrow to my cousin, and tell him 
what we propose to do, and ask that on the evening 
of the twenty-second he and his wife shall light up the 
house, and dress up as if to receive company. On 
that evening we will meet at the parsonage here ; but 
we will *play,' as the children say, that it is the par- 
sonage in Chica, New Mexico, and not in Longcove, 
Maine. Bring your food with you, and we'll eat 
supper together, and have just as good a time as pos- 
sible in every way. Only, bring more than things to 
eat. Canned goods and dry groceries, household fur- 
nishings, table and bed linen, books and late religious 
papers, clothing and underwear ; these will be gath- 
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ered up and sent in a box to the other George Doane. 
And don't forget to put in some of the toys your 
children have outgrown for the baby, little Margaret. 
Then as to clothing. Let it be good ; nothing moth- 
eaten, or ragged, or dirty. Remember, your gifts are 
for George Doane and his family; don't send any- 
thing that you would be ashamed to have your own 
Doane family wear. Of course, money is always ac- 
ceptable. None of us can give much, but the littles 
pile up amazingly, and the total amount may do much 
to lighten the burdens of those missionaries so far 
away. Now let's make this thing a success ! Let's 
go into it so heartily that this donation shall be the 
best ever known in the history of Longcove church." 

For the next fortnight little was talked of in Long- 
cove but the donation party by proxy. Mr. Doane 
and his wife shrewdly sought in every way to quicken 
interest and to stimulate enthusiasm. They showed 
photographs of the missionary and his wife; read 
extracts from their letters concerning the baby's cun- 
ning tricks; passed around clippings from the denomi- 
national and missionary papers giving facts about 
Mr. Doane's field and work; drew maps of New 
Mexico, locating Chica upon them ; got the children 
to studying conditions of soil, productions, character 
of the people, etc., of the region. 

«* 'Pears t' me," said Ben Stover, ''thet th' hull lot 
'f us hes moved, 'n' air livin*, movin', 'n' hevin' our 
bein' in New Mexico, nowadays, 'stead 'f State 'f 
Maine." 

And the campaign of education told. Even those 
who were at first but lukewarm in the scheme found 
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their interest quickening with each day, and the whole 
village waited with impatience for the twenty-second. 

" What's all this *bout a donation party t' Proxy ? " 
inquired Jim Bennett at the store one day. (Jim was 
from Upper Village, and therefore his ignorance was 
somewhat excusable.) "Who's Proxy? Never heered 
'f him afore. What's he done, thet ye sh'd give him 
a donation?" 

"Ye don't git it quite right, Unde Jim," said 
Stover, with a wink at the crowd. " It ain't a party 
to Proxy, but by Proxy. Ye see, it's this a-way. Th' 
Elder's jes' tickled t' death 'bout hevin* th' party; 
ses he couldn't 've lived three months longer wethout 
one, nohow. But he's a leetle high-toneder than any 
parson we've hed here afore, 'n' he wants ev'rything 
done up in th' swellest kin' 'f way. So this Mr. 
Proxy, who's a friend 'f his over in Portland, is 
comin' t' take charge 'f things. He'll see t' it thet 
th' bundles air tied up weth ribbons 'stead 'f string, 
'n' thet th' gals' hats is on straight, 'n' thet th' fellers 
wipe their feet at th' door. 'N* he'll make all th' 
speeches. 'Stead 'f you 'n' me, f 'r instance, goin' in 
'n' pokin' a bushel 'f pertaters at th' Elder, 'n' sayin', 
' Here's some spuds I brung ye,' he'll bow perlitely, 
'n' say, ' Mr. Bennett's or Mr. Stover's compliments, 
'n' will Elder Doane kindly accept these pertaters es 
a mark 'f affection 'f th' donor ? ' O, it's a great 
scheme. Uncle Jim. Ye ought t' be there t' see it 
work. They'll never be another d'nation party in this 
burg wethout Mr. Proxy t' run th' show, you see." 

But the old man had noticed Ben's wink and the 
amusement of the crowd, and was not so easily fooled. 
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" Yah ! " he snarled angrily. " Must think I'm es 
big an idjit es y'are yerself, Ben Stover, t* try t* stuflf 
me weth any sech yarn 's thet ! Better hev yer Mr. 
Proxy give you an overhaul in' while he's in th' biz- 
ness ! Ye need it bad 'nough, land sakes ! " 

And he stumped out of the store in high dudgeon. 

The donation party was a great success. From far 
and near the people crowded in, until the parsonage 
was full to overflowing. And everybody brought a 
box or bundle, little or big. Such supplies of food, 
the committee said, had never been seen before. And 
as for the gifts for the box or barrel, well. Miss Murray, 
the schoolma'am, tried to make a list of them, but 
soon gave it up, declaring that she must have more 
time and more room than were possible that evening. 
Besides the usual canned goods and groceries, there 
were three dresses for Mrs. Doane and one uncut 
dress-pattern, underclothing, boots and shoes, sheets 
and pillow-slips, table-linen, children's clothes and 
toys, etc. 

"Take a freight-car, 'stead 'f a box, I guess," 
laughed Deacon Golden. 

A complete suit of black clothes for Mr. Doane 
had a pathetic history attaching to it. It was Jack 
Marr's wedding suit, bought just before he sailed out 
of Gloucester, in the Marietta, for the spring fishing 
the year before. But the Marietta came home with 
her flag half-masted, reporting poor Jack's dory run 
down by a liner in the fog. So Emily Carter, in the 
Upper Village, put on widow's black, and the unused 
wedding suit hung in Mrs. Marr's closet until it was 
borne in upon her in prayer that she ought to send it 
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for Christ's sake to this man whom she had never 
seen. So with trembling hands, and eyes in which 
the tears stood, she brought this as her ofifering — hers 
and Jack's. 

And skilfully throughout the evening the thoughts 
of all were held upon that other parsonage and that 
other pastor's family far away. It almost seemed as 
if this were a donation to them directly, and not at all 
by proxy. New Mexico and Maine came close to- 
gether that night. And when at the close they joined 
hands and sang, 

" Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love," 

there were few who did not realize as never before the 
solidarity of the church and the oneness of all who 
serve the common Lord. 

As the party was breaking up, Eph Stiles said, as if 
the thought had just come into his mind : 

"O, they's one thing I mustn't forgit. Elder, I 
happened t' go into a bookstore in Portland th' other 
day, 'n' th' man who was runnin' it told me t' tell ye 
thet he had more books than he knowed what t' do 
weth, 'n' he'd like ye t' come over 'n' take some 'f 
'em ofif 'n his hands. 'Bout ten dollars' wuth, he 
said. 'N' a leetle furder up th' street I saw a dry- 
goods man, 'n' he wanted I sh'd tell Mis' Doane thet 
they's a dress-pattern standin' in her name at his store, 
but thet he didn't jes' know which one it was, so he'd 
be obleeged ef she would stop in 'n' pick it out th' 
nex' time she was in town. 'N' both 'f *em told me 
t' say t' you thet th' books 'n' th' dress is both paid 
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f *r by th' Longcove folks, who, while they air willin' 
t' make a donation by proxy t' people they ain't never 
seen, ain't quite willin' to f* rgit they's other Doaneses 
besides them 'way off in New Mexico. Elder, ye hed 
yer own way 'bout th* proxy bizness; now ye must let 
us hevoum in this." 

And with a happy laugh, straight out of a heart 
warm with gratitude for his people's love, the pastor 
of Longcove church owned himself outwitted. 



V 
THE ADOPTION OF MRS DAVE 

PROBABLY the funniest thing "that ever hap- 
pened" at Longcove was Mrs. Dave Tyler. 
Not that she knew it ; that was the funniest part of it. 
The high and mighty dame would have drawn herself 
up in scornful incredulity at any intimation that she 
was regarded as amusement-provider-in-chief to the 
village, and that even the boys declared that " Mis' 
Dave's more fun 'n a goat." On the contrary, it was 
she who was amused by the new and strange life 
about her. She wrote of it continually to her thou- 
sand and one friends at Newport, Long Branch, 
Old Point Comfort — where you will. The place was 
so odd, and the people so peculiar ; and their speech, 
manners, dress, everything, so funny; it was alto- 
gether quite too quaint and dear for anything ! And 
so they went on amusing each other, Longcove and 
Mrs. Dave, each at once performer and spectator, and 
neither conscious of playing the dual parts. Perhaps 
it is always so. We are vastly entertained by the 
antics of the monkey. Possibly, when we are a little 
better acquainted with simian speech, we may learn 
what the monkeys think of the humans who stand 
about their cages with such curious dress and singular 
actions. 

54 
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Mrs. Dave was not to the Longcove manner born ; 
she was an exotic, pure and simple. Young Dave 
Tyler, sailing his father's schooner into the Chesa- 
peake, in some way fell into the good graces of George 
Durant, head of the Baltimore lumber firm of Durant 
and Durant. The old man saw or imagined strong 
business possibilities in the youngster scarce out of his 
teens, and made him an advantageous offer to enter 
the employ of the firm. 

Dave's Yankee shrewdness caused him to "jump at 
the offer" in the traditional Yankee way of accom- 
plishing that acrobatic feat; that is, he heard what 
Mr. Durant had to say with a fine show of indiffer- 
ence, said he'd think it over, and finally accepted 
with an air of regret and resignation that made the 
older man vaguely feel that it was he who was under 
obligation, and not the youth whom his liking was be- 
friending. He didn't know that behind that calm 
exterior the lad's pulses were beating fast in exultation 
over a chance such as comes to few men in a genera- 
tion, and that those seemingly indifferent eyes masked 
the fires of an ambition which began to see its way 
clearly to achievement. 

And so it came to pass that the Daniel R. Bosworth 
went home in charge of the mate, and the young cap- 
tain took his place at a desk in the office of Durant 
and Durant. 

Thenceforward the tides of life ran easily and 
swiftly. From clerkship to junior partnership ; from 
partnership to son-in-lawship, by grace of Miss Miriam 
Durant, only daughter and heiress ; then, at the death 
of Mr. Durant, to managership and practically sole 
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ownership of the immense plant; thus David Tyler 
came to high and assured place in the financial world 
at about the age when most men are fairly getting 
their feet upon the lower rounds of the ladder of 
success. 

But in all the years he had never lost the taste of the 
east winds of New England from his mouth, nor the 
love of its rocky hillsides from his heart. An occa- 
sional visit to Longcove had kept him somewhat in 
touch with the place and people. When his parents 
died, they left him the little farm out on the Swamp 
Road, and he had never sold it. Then one spring- 
time a great longing for the old place came in and 
flooded his soul like the rising tide. The smell of 
swamp grass and bayberry rose up into his nostrils. 
The booming of the surf on the outer edge of Heron 
Island called him like a mighty voice. Scores of for- 
gotten things jostled one another in his awakened 
memory, and gave him no peace until one day he 
said to his wife : 

" My dear, I've written Marlowe to go up to Long- 
cove and make a sketch of the old place. Fm going 
to have him draw plans for a summer cottage there ; 
so you'd better be making up your mind just what 
you want." 

And so in course of time there grew up on the hill- 
side on the Swamp Road a stately stone mansion, the 
like of which the region had never seen. 

Many and diverse were the comments of the neigh- 
borhood, of course. The thrifty housewives couldn't 
see what Mis' Tyler wanted weth so many rooms t' 
sweep, 'n' dust, 'n' take keer of; and the men at the 
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store temporarily postponed the final settlement of 
moot points in theology and politics to discuss the 
new house, and, particularly, to wonder that a man 
like Dave Tyler, weth no eend *f money, sh'd build 
sech a fine house outen common stuns picked up in 
th' paster. Though at this point they usually split, 
some declaring for brownstone, others for Jonesboro 
granite, while the prevailing opinion seemed to be that 
there was nothing better or prettier than a square-built 
frame house, painted white, with green blinds. 

However, the comments were not all in the shape 
of criticism. The younger Miss Pettigrew (more ex- 
actly, the less elder Miss Pettigrew), who writes poetry 
and wears baby-blue ribbons, pronounced the new 
house "a perfect d-r-e-a-m," and " quite too s-w-e-e-t 
for anything." And the Tyler family, when they saw 
it, were content to adopt as their own the verdict of 
David, Junior, only son and heir, 

" Gee whiz, momsie ! This is great ! " 

With the coming of the family, servants, and guests, 
the Longcove summer circus was opened ; and from 
that time until the end of the season the performance 
was almost continuous. 

It began with Mrs. Dave's very first ride through 
the village street. 

To her, fresh from the grandeur of noted resorts, 
her equipage probably seemed simple enough, and in 
no way out of the ordinary. But the high, red-wheeled 
dog-cart with its tandem team, and the little *' tiger " 
on the rear seat, with his painfully close-fitting livery, 
and his tiny arms tightly folded, was something en- 
tirely new to that part of the world, and excited the 
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liveliest interest and curiosity. The village was all 
eyes as the bewildering vision swept by, and all 
tongues when it had passed from sight. The first 
appearance of the principal performer had scored a 
success. 

Next day Ben Stover drove into town in his tip-cart, 
fresh from the wheelwright's shop, and all tricked out 
in red and blue paint. In the shafts was old gray 
Bess, while in the lead was a lame, lop-eared, spavined 
bay, whose days of usefulness were about ended. Ben 
sat stiffly erect on his board seat, with whip and rope 
reins held in proper style, while at his back, facing the 
rear of the cart, sat his little son, Dan, with ragged 
hat and clothes, and bare legs and feet, but with his 
arms tightly crossed upon his breast. 

Just opposite the store, in full view of the usual 
crowd of loungers, the two tandems met, Ben's and 
Mrs. Dave's. Ben was as grave as a judge, his eyes 
looking straight forward between his horse's ears ; but 
Mrs. Dave was visibly perturbed, and, whipping up 
her leader, was soon out of sight. Then Ben's solemn 
face relaxed in a comprehensive wink, and the store 
yelled with delight. 

Next came Bill Dunnett's lobster story. 

It was early in the morning, and he had just finished 
his daily boiling, and was engaged in a game of check- 
ers with Hy Stacey, when Mrs. Dave drove up to the 
market. 

<<Mr. Dunnett," she said, in the high, mincing 
tones which were at once the amusement and the ex- 
asperation of the village, <' Mr. Dunnett, have you any 
nice fresh lobsters ? " 
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''Sure, marm/' uncovering the box as he spoke; 
" here y'are. B'iled wethin an hour ; ain't cold yet." 

" O, those won't do I They are red I " 

" Yes'm? " Bill's reply was both a note of aston- 
ishment and an interrogation. 

** No, those won't do at all. I am giving a dinner 
to-night, and the color-scheme is green, and red lob- 
sters won't match. You had some nice dark-green 
ones the other day ; haven't you any more ? " 

*< Yes'm," answered Bill dejectedly, opening a box 
full of crawling live crustaceans ; " here they be." 

** Ah, yes ; that is just what I want. Those will 
harmonize beautifully with the table decorations." 

" Do— do you want 'em t' eat, or on'y t' look at ? " 

" Why, to eat, of course. Why ? " 

"W-e-1-1, marm," said Bill doubtfully, "Is'pose 
you know what you want ; 'n', ef you say green lob- 
sters, why, green lobsters it is. But air you sure thet 
you c'n Stan' 'em? It takes a purty strong stummick 
t' dijest th' green vari'ty. Suthin' 'bout 'em thet's 
apt t' upset them thet ain't used t' 'em. Now here I 
be; purty healthy, I call myself; yet, ef I sh'd eat 
one 'f them green fellers right down, I'd be sicker' n a 
boss in no time. Wouldn't dare resk it f 'r nuthin' ; 
would you, Hy?" 

And Hy shook his head gravely. " Not me I " 

« Better try th' red 'uns," went on Dunnett persua- 
sively. " They're milder 'n' more toothsomer like. 
Ev'rybody likes 'em, 'n' th' weakest stummick fin's 
'em a delight, es th' ' Soothin' -Syrup Almanac' 
says." 

" Well, I don't know," answered Mrs. Dave, evi- 
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dently impressed. '' I didn't know there was any dif- 
ference except the color. Of course, I wouldn't want 
to make my guests sick ; but I had set my heart on a 
green dinner, and those horrid red things would be 
out of harmony with everything else." 

**Es t' thet, marm," returned Bill, "Ish'dthink 
you*d want a leetle contrast. Th' green trimmings 
would look all th' better f *r hevin' some other color 
mixed in, seems t' me. Thet's Nater's way. Look 
at her a-hangin' red roses 'mong green leaves. 
Wouldn't look ha'f so purty ef th' flowers 'n' leaves 
was all th' same color." 

<* O Mr. Dunnett ! " exclaimed the lady, with a lit- 
tle crow of delight. ''You're a poet, aren't you? 
Now confess it I Don't say you're not, for I know 
you are." 

Bill reflected ; then slowly shook his head. 

**No'm; guess you're out, there. Full Dunnett, 
both sides. Father 'n' mother was fust cousins, 'n' 
hed th' same name. Never heered 'f any Poicks in 
our fambly." 

** O you stupid man ! " she cried laughingly. ** I 
said 'poet,' not 'Poick.' Poet, a man who writes 
poetry, you know." (*' Good story for my dinner to- 
night," she thought.) "But about the lobsters; I 
hardly know what to do. I told my chef that every- 
thing was to be in green, and I don't know what he 
will say to the change." 

"Tell you what; s'pose you send him down here 
t' look over 'em himself. Mebbe me 'n' him c'n fix 
things up wethout botherin' you 'bout it." 

" W-e-1-1, perhaps that will be best. I'll send him 
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down as soon as I go home. Be sure and show him 
both kinds^ the green and the red, won't you, Mr. 
Dunnett?" 

And BiU promised. 

Uniil the carriage had rolled away both men pre- 
served a profound silence. Then, turning to Hy with 
the face of a graven image, Bill said solemnly, 

" I'll be jiggered ! " 

To which mysterious and fearsome adjuration 
Hiram responded with the same curious lack in face 
or tone of any particular personal interest in the 
matter, 

"Me, too!" 

As to what the village said when the story was told 
— well, next time you are in Longcove mention green 
lobsters, and hear for yourself. 

But time and space would fail in which to record 
the numerous ways in which Mrs. David Tyler dis- 
tinctly contributed to the merriment of the little New 
England village. If he is a benefactor to his race who 
makes two grins come where one grin grew before, then 
to her surely belonged the name and the glory thereof. 
All summer long, and through succeeding summers, 
Longcove laughed at her ways and words. And even 
in the long, dreary winter-time the very mention of her 
name would provoke reminiscent smiles, and suggest 
some good story. 

But the time came when Longcove ceased to laugh 
at Mrs. Dave ; or, rather, when its enjoyment of her 
characteristic sayings and doings came to be of that 
mild and gentle sort which we allow ourselves in the 
case of those whom we love, instead of the often de- 
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risive mirth with which we greet the ridiculous ac- 
tions of "outsiders." 

Perhaps to no member of the Tyler family did these 
summer outings mean more than to David, Junior, 
** young Dave," as the villagers persisted in calling 
him. He took to the simple seashore life '' like a duck 
to water," and was never happier than when in or 
upon the ocean. He soon became a prime favorite 
with everybody, and never a boat put out from the 
shore in which he was not a welcome passenger. It 
came to be an understood thing at the mansion on the 
Swamp Road that, if Dave didn't **show up" at 
meal* time, he was off fishing or sailing with somebody 
or other. At first his mother had fretted and worried 
over it a little ; but she had got over that, and now 
Dave came and went at pleasure. 

Then came a certain day in early September, long 
to be remembered in those regions. It opened fair 
enough, yet 

'* Don't like th' looks 'f it," said Cap'n Levi. 

''What's th' matter weth it?" queried Ben Stover. 
** Party fine weather f'r this time o' year, I call it. 
Thet's th' way weth you ol' sailor chaps ; alius cock in' 
up yer eye, 'n' lookin' wiser'n all git out 'bout th' 
weather." 

** Ye'U see," said the old man oracularly. " They's 
a storm comin', an' a bad 'un ; I c'n taste it. What 
boat's thet, off Heron ? " 

<*Th' Kittywink^ I guess. I see Andy Stevens 'n' 
young Dave pushin' off in her a spell ago." 

" Wish they was ashore," muttered the captain. 

** O, pshaw ! They're all right. Yer narves is 
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gittin' frazzled out, Cap'n. Ye need some Hood's 
Sassyp'rilly." 

'' Mebbe I do; but I wish thet boat was ashore Jes' 
th' same," persisted the old man gloomily. 

And so did many another, before long. For almost 
without warning broke that morning the mighty storm 
still talked about among sailor folk ; and, when it was 
past, the coast of Maine was strewn with wrecks and 
lined with desolate homes. 

Far out, Andy and Dave had seen its swift coming, 
and had headed for shore with hastily reefed sail. 
Gallantly the little craft stood up to its fight with wind 
and wave, but the odds were too great and the case 
seemed hopeless from the start. It was evidently 
Andy's intention to run in under the lee of Thomp- 
son's Point, but the strength of the gale made that im- 
possible, and drove him down the coast ; and it was 
with a sinking of heart that the watchers on shore saw 
him heading for Middle Passage, a narrow channel 
passable at high water, but now, at half-tide, bristling 
with rocks whose presence showed in many a crest of 
foam. 

'' Great Scott I What's he doin' ? " cried Sam Gal- 
lup in alarm. '' He'll be stove up in a minute ef he 
tries it I " 

•* Let him alone," said Cap'n Levi. " He knows 
th' passage 's well 's any man in Longcove. But 
don't ye see it's all he c'n do ? It's either thet or 
goin' on Whaleback. It's his on'y chanst." 

Just then the Tyler carriage drove up, and Mrs. 
Tyler sprang out. 

'' Who is it ? " she demanded. << Can anybody tell 
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me— does any one know whether my David is in that 
boat? Quick 1 " she repeated sharply as no one an- 
swered. " Tell me I Is David there ? " 

Still silence, and it was left for Mrs. Stevens to tell 
her. 

*< Yes, Mrs. Tyler ; your David is there, an' — an' " 
— with a sobbing breath — ♦< my Andy I " 

Then they who expected screams, swooning, hys- 
terics, saw what was almost a miracle. A long, shud- 
dering sigh, — a gasp, as of mortal agony, — and Mrs. 
Tyler drew herself up like a soldier on parade, and 
with straining, tearless eyes stood and silently watched 
with the rest the unequal strife out on the waters. 

It was horrible, just to watch without power to help. 
But it was evident to even the least sea-wise observer 
that it was impossible to launch a boat in that raging 
fury. No, there was nothing to do but watch, and 
wait, and pray. 

Nearer came the little boat, and nearer. Oh, the 
brave fight it was making ! Oh, the cool head and 
steady nerve that held it on its course ! Oh, the skil- 
ful generalship against the mighty opposing forces ! 
More than once the lips of the watchers moved invol- 
untarily with some word of admiration of able sea- 
manship shown at a critical moment. 

And now the outer edge of the Middle Passage is 
; ^^. reached. The Kittywink seems to hesitate an instant, 

as if aware of the perils before her; then boldly 
plunges in, and begins to thread her way cautiously 
along the narrow path. "Bravo ! " and " Bravo ! " 
again. The disappointed rocks seem to gnash their 
teeth behind her as she slips by them. Look out, 
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there, to port I Safe ! Another just under your star- 
board bow 

As if in rage at the very possibility of its prey's 
escape, the storm rises to sudden and more vehement 
fury. It seizes the little boat, and lifts it up until 
those on shore can see the long stretch of its copper 
sheathing, then flings it savagely upon the sharp tooth 
of a half-submerged rock — and it is all over. 

And still Mrs. Tyler stands there, silent, staring, as 
one at a play, not knowing that the tragedy is over 
and the curtain down. Then, " Oh, my God ! " she 
murmured brokenly, and would have fallen, had not 
strong arms caught her. 

She came to herself on the bed in a fisherman's 
cabin, with Granny Martin bathing her forehead and 
rubbing her wrists. 

**What is it?" she whispered faintly. "Where 
am I ? What has happened ? " 

** O my lamb ! " wailed the old woman. ** It's th' 
sorrow of th' sea that's come t' you like it's come t' 
th' rest 'f us I Don't I know it ? Hain't I felt it ? 
Don't my man 'n' my two sons lie out there som'ers 
under its green waters ? There ! There ! Don't 
take on so," as a realization of the truth wrung from 
the sufferer a bitter cry. " There, my poor dearie ! 
God f'rgive my blunderin' tongue f'r tellin' ye so 
suddent I But you've got t' know it. Th' dear lad's 
gone, jes' as many another 's gone afore him. Th' 
cruel sea has put its mark on you same's it hes on 
a' most every woman who hes anything t' do weth it. 
You're one 'f us now, dearie; you're one 'f us, 'n' 
you'll know till yer dyin' day how sailors' wives 'n' 
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mothers feel whenever they hear th' moan 'f th' sea." 
And, bending over, she pressed upon the pale brow 
the kiss of fellowship, the outward sign and seal of 
Miriam Tyler's adoption into the family of sorrow and 
grief. 



It was a long time after that, that in a gathering of 
friends in her home in the South some one said im- 
pulsively : 

** O Mrs. Tyler, tell us about those funny people at 
your summer home. Oh, I beg yqur pardon ! " as a 
remembrance of the tragedy of that same summer 
home came suddenly to her mind. '< It was so stupid 
of me ! I ought to have thought I " 

''It is not that, altogether," said the hostess, with a 
smile, though her lips were quivering. " But some- 
how they don't seem funny to me any more. I sup- 
pose 1 have got used to the place and the people. It 
seems to me that we belong to each other now ; they 
to me, and I to them.*' 

" Yes," Eph Stiles was saying in his store about 
that very time, " Mrs. Dave 's queer 's ever 'bout 
some things; but we ain't a-laffin' at her jes' 's we 
uster. She seems t' b'long to Longcove now, sence 
th' kid was drownded. We've sorter 'dopted her, 's 
ye might say. An' you can't make fun 'f yer own 
folks, now c'n ye? " 



VI 

MISS MARTHAS ^NARVES'' 

MISS MARTHY was troubled with «' narves." 
You would never have dreamed it, to look at 
her. Her face was as round and chubby as a child's ; 
her forehead showed no wrinkle of care or pain ; her 
blue eyes were calm and placid, like a Highland lake 
in June ; altogether she was about the last person you 
would suspect of having a nervous system at all, much 
less of being troubled by one. 

Nevertheless, Miss Marthy's nerves gave her a great 
deal of trouble. She herself said so; and, if she 
didn't know, who would be likely to ? And she had 
said it so long, and so often, and to so many different 
people and under so diverse circumstances, that Lx)ng- 
cove, itself by no means nervously affected, had come 
first to believe in Miss Marthy's nerves, then to think 
of them with a tolerant pity, and finally to reckon 
them among its own assets of distinction and impor- 
tance, along with Mrs. Dave's "cur'us ways," and 
Daddy Simmons's longevity, — "'mos' a hunnerd," 
he told every questioner, with a senile chuckle, — and 
the traditions of Ol' Bill Hogan, the Pirate. 

Not that Miss Marthy complained; she was not 
of the complaining kind. Nor that she claimed an 
invalid's exemption, and shirked her fair share of the 
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work; quite the reverse, in fact. Only she talked 
continually about her nerves; and she bowed down 
before them, and did them reverence. Of the ten 
commandments of her bodily l&ingdom the first and 
chief was the dictum of her nerves : << Thou shalt have 
no other organs before us I " Other folks were moved 
by conscience, will, love, fear, hate. With Miss 
Marthy the sufficient moving or restraining force was 
— nerves. Her ** narvousness ' * explained and justified 
both that which she did and that which she left un- 
done. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that 
Miss Marthy's nerves were in their manner of opera- 
tion like unto the nerves of other people. They were 
not. They were a law unto themselves. They per- 
sisted in setting aside all traditions of nervousness, 
and in reversing all precedents of nervous action. 

"Jes' make up y*r min' what a narvous woman 
would nacher'ly do," said Captain Levi one day, with 
fine discrimination, " 'n' then y' kin betcher y*r boots 
thet Marthy '11 do jes' th' opposite." 

And it was felt by the listeners that the case had 
been well put in the old man's words. Miss Marthy's 
troublesome nerves were constantly leading her in 
paths of action where commonly steadiness and 
stolidity of nerve are deemed necessary. 

Thus, Bill Ellsworth's wife is never tired of telling 
how one wild, stormy night, when Bill was away at 
the fishing, and one of the children was desperately 
sick. Miss Marthy came tramping through snow and 
storm from her home a mile away, to keep her 
company until morning, and all because she was 
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'* narvous." '* Laws aniassey, child ! *' said the kind- 
hearted spinster as she took off her wet outer wraps, 
** 1 got to thinkin' of ye all alone over here with that 
blessed baby sick, an' I got so narvous that I thought 
I should fly; an' I jest had to come over." 

And Longcove relishes to this day the story of how 
those same singular nerves routed the burglars that 
somehow found their way to the village and into the 
Hanscom house one night. The sisters, Mary and 
Martha, sole occupants of the house, overheard some 
incautious noise of the intruders in the rooms below, 
and took in the situation at once. Miss Mary, whose 
boast it was that she didn't know what the word 
" narves" meant, forthwith fainted dead away. 

Not so her nervous sister. Hastily donning a 
wrapper. Miss Marthy seized her father's old musket, 
which had stood in the corner of the room ever since 
his death, crept out into the hall, and waited at the 
head of the staircase until the creaking of the stairs 
indicated that the invaders were about to ascend to 
the upper regions. Then she sent her voice down into 
the darkness with no uncertain sound. She told her 
astonished auditors below that they would better not 
attempt to come up, for a gun was pointed straight 
down the stairs, and she was so nervous that she was 
almost sure that it would go off in a minute. 

She furthermore informed them that the silver that 
she supposed they were looking for was not in the 
house, but was safe in the bank in Portland ; and that 
she thought they couldn't know their own business 
very well to suppose that two lone women would keep 
anything valuable in the house with them ; and that. 
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if they doubted her word, they might look in the 
silver-closet — they would find the key under the edge 
of the carpet in the southeast corner of the dining- 
room. And, as a last hospitable thought, she said 
that, if they were hungry, there was some cold meat 
in the refrigerator and plenty of milk in the buttery ; 
and that she wished that they would hurry up, and 
gel through, and go home, for she wanted to go to 
bed. 

So, while Miss Mary, the un-nervous, slowly 
struggled back to consciousness. Miss Marthy, the 
nervous, stood guard with the old musket at the head 
of the stairs until the slamming of the outer door told 
her that her unwelcome visitors had departed. Then 
with a sigh of relief she laid down her weapon, crept 
back to bed, and slept the sleep of the just until 
morning. 

" Land's sake ! ** she said, recounting the ad- 
venture afterward. "I couldn't have fainted if I'd 
tried ; I was too nervous. There was Mary now ; she 
dropped right off unconscious, jest like a baby goin' 
to sleep, an' didn't know nothin' more until it was 
all over ; an' here I was, standin' watch all alone. 
It'sa terr'ble thing to have narves." And she sighed 
heavily. 

** But what d'ye feed *em fer ? " asked Mrs. Piper. 
"I'd 've seed 'em starved fust ! " 

** Well," said Miss Marthy, judicially, and with the 
air of one who had had much experience in that of 
which she spoke, " men is queer critters ; mostly stum- 
micks, 'pears like. When they're hungry, they're apt to 
be purty tetchy in the temper. Feedin' of 'em kinder 
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soothes 'em. I knowed that them burgulars had had 
a long walk, an' was most likely hungry; an' then, 
bein' disapp'inted in not fiudin' what they was lookin' 
f'r — well, I didn't know what they might be mad 
'nough to do. An', seein' that th' old musket was so 
rusty that I couldn't have pulled th' trigger to save 
my life, even if it had been loaded, which it wa'n't, 
an* hadn't been f'r years, I concluded on th' whole 
that I'd better try an' keep 'em good-natered by 
feedin' of *em, even if I did have to cook all next day 
to make up f'r it." 

But it was in the time of the great horse-shed war that 
Miss Marthy's nerves came to the front in such man- 
ner as to justify their mention in a veracious chronicle 
of Longcove happenings. That was a time long to be 
remembered ! 

For years the condition of the horse-sheds at the 
back of the little white meeting-house had been such 
as to make considerable talk at almost every business 
meeting of the church ; but the discussion usually re- 
sulted in a vote to patch up some particularly bad bit, 
and ended with that. But one day a half-gale was 
blowing during the time of the morning service, and 
the whole line of sheds went over, burying in their 
debris the half-dozen or more teams hitched within 
them. By what seemed almost a miracle the horses 
escaped with scarcely a scratch, except one, — ^Jed 
Pierson's, which limped a little worse after the catas- 
trophe than before, if that was possible. 

But it was enough ! The hour for action had come ! 
Deacon Golden, and two or three other leading men 
who drove to church, declared that they would have 
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their rights, or know the reason why 1 There should 
be no raising of the old wreck, and propping it up, 
as some proposed ; there had been puttering enough 
already. They would have some new sheds where- 
under to shelter their horses while they themselves 
were engaged in the worship of God. 

The case seemed fair enough, but for this: there 
were only about a dozen families who ever drove 
to meeting, anyhow, or who kept horses ; and there 
is a curious streak in human nature that makes one 
a little reluctant to pay for something of which his 
neighbor is to reap the sole benefit. So, when the 
matter came up at the next business meeting in the 
shape of a resolution to instruct the prudential com- 
mittee to erect at once a twelve- stalled horse-shed for 
the use of the worshippers at the Longcove church, 
said shed to be constructed entirely of new material 
of the best sort, there was opposition at once from the 
non-horse-owners, and the war b^an. 

At first it was war with its gloves on, war in its 
mildest, most courteous form. Strategy veiled abso- 
lute antagonism, and the various parallels were laid 
and intrenchments thrown up with the utmost suavity 
and blandness, and with the assumption that they all 
wanted to do the right and proper thing, and were 
only anxious to see what it was, and to know how to 
do it. 

Thus, when Deacon Golden presented his horse- 
shed resolution, Fred Green, who lived on Heron 
Island, and who always rowed across to the mainland 
in his dory, rose to make a few remarks. 

He agreed with Brother Golden thet them thet 
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comes t' meetin* sh'd hev their proputty pertected, 'n' 
he didn't know but th' time hed come t' build a hull 
new row 'f sheds. Didn't know but it hed, but didn't 
know es it hed; sh'd want t' think it over a spell. 
Of course 't wouldn't benefit him enny, 'cos ev'ry- 
buddy knowed he never driv t' meetin' ; road ruther 
damp thet he come over. But, then, he hoped he 
wa'n't so narrer thet he would stan' out ag'in what 
was right, even ef he didn't git enuythin' out 'f it. 
But there was one thing thet he felt he orter say. It 
wouldn't do t' make fish 'f one 'n' fowl 'f anuther. 
He'd noticed thet it was sp'ilin' 'f his dory t' be drug 
up on th' beach 'n' lef in th' sun f 'r a couple 'f hours 
ev'ry Sunday; 'n', ef th' church was a-goin' t' build 
hoss-sheds f'r them thet hed bosses, he wanted t' 
'mend th' motion, 'n' tack onto it thet th' prudential 
committee be instructed t' build a w'arf at Thompson's 
P'int f'r th' use 'f them thet hed t' go down t' th' sea 
in ships, es th' Scripter says, leastways, in dories, t' 
'tend public worship, 'n' thet th' said w'arf be built 
'f th' best new material, three foot 'bove high water, 
'n' runnin* out fifteen foot beyond th' low water line. 

When he sat down, the "antis" had drawn first 
blood. The proposition was so utterly unexpected, 
and at first sight so reasonable, that their opponents 
were thrown into confusion ; and it was Deacon 
Golden himself who moved that the matter be laid 
on the table for one week, and the meeting be ad- 
journed until that time. 

But, once outside the church, the semblance of 
harmony, or desire for harmony, was thrown away, 
and the village lined up for open and active warfare. 
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The battle of the horse-sheds was fought daily in store 
and shop and field. When two men were talking 
excitedly, it was not difficult to guess the subject of 
conversation. The challenge of every one was, ** F'r, 
or ag'in ? " and the status of each man was definitely 
known and accurately recorded. Meeting after meet- 
ing was held with no result but unseemly wrangling. 
Bitterness crept in between neighbors. Good men 
called each other by bad names; and their wives 
stopped borrowing eggs and butter. If devils laugh 
when saints quarrel, there must have been <<high 
jinks" in the pit at every mention of Longcove, those 
days. 

Those were the days when Elder Doane visibly 
grew old. He seemed utterly to have lost his hold 
upon his people and his power to influence them 
in any degree. He argued, expostulated, implored, 
preached, prayed, wept, but all in vain. 

**Thet*s all right, Elder,*' the members of one or 
the other faction would say. " We ain't got nuthin' 
ag'in you; but we're a-goin' t' show them mean- 
livered critters thet they can't run this 'ere church t' 
suit 'emselves, not by a jugful ! " 

And the poor man would go home heart-sick and 
discouraged, and would probably have given up the 
struggle and have quit the field, but for divine grace 
and the sympathy of his brave little wife, the two best 
gifts that God has for His tried and perplexed servants. 

Then Miss Marthy's "narves" came to the rescue, 
and brought peace again to the disquieted village. 

It was a tradition in Longcove that the women 
should "keep silence in the churches"; and only 
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rarely was the tradition departed from, even in the 
prayer meetings, much less in the business meetings 
of the church. The women were permitted, indeed, 
expected, to attend the business meetings, for the old 
distinction between church and society or parish had 
long since been obliterated ; but they were supposed 
to be there as silent spectators and auditors, without 
voice or vote in any proposed action. Imagine, then, 
the astonishment, not to say consternation, when in 
the midst of a turbulent meeting called anent the 
horse-sheds matter, a woman — Miss Marthy — arose 
and addressed the chair, 

** Mr. Moderator 1 " 

Elder Doane, who was presiding, courteously veiled 
his surprise, and recognized the speaker. 

** Sister Hanscom.'* 

**Mr. Moderator, an* brethering an* sisters," began 
Miss Marthy, **as you all know, beiii* my friends an* 
neighbors f'r a long time, I'm a very narvous woman, 
an* " 

" Mr. Moderator ! ** shouted Jed Pierson, " I rise to 
a p*int *f order.** 

"Brother Pierson will kindly state his point of 
order,** replied the moderator. 

**Th* p*int is jes' this, Mr. Moderator,** continued 
Jed. " I don't want t* say nuthin* ag*in Marthy, but 
a woman hain't got no right t* speak in meetin'. Th' 
*postle Paul says so ; *n* he says ef they want t' Tarn 
anythin*, let *em ask their husban's at hum." 

Miss Marthy sniffed. 

** Hefty lot enny woman*d Tarn from askin' you, Jed 
Pierson," she said with cutting irony. "She'd b§^a' 
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perfec' theorosius 'f knowlidge after she'd set at your 
feet f*r a spell.*' 

(Miss Marthy meant "thesaurus," of course; but 
never mind. We all get mixed a little now and then.) 

"Thet's all right," persisted the objector, «*but f 
can't go ag'in th* 'postle Paul." 

" I think," said the moderator, "that we shall vio- 
late no Scripture precept or principle in hearing what 
Sister Hanscom has to say." 

"As I was a-sayin' when I was interrupted," re- 
sumed Miss Marthy, " you all know th' state of my 
narves, an' how easy I'm upset when ennythin' goes 
wrong. This here trouble that we're havin' is jest 
completely usin' me up. My narves is all frazzled 
out, an' I'm losin* flesh ev'ry day. You mightn't 
think it, but I've had to take in all my dress-waists, 
I'm gittin' that thin; an' Mirandy Allen over there 
can testify to that, f'r she's helped me alter some 'f 
'em. It seems to me that I can't stan' it to have 
things go on so any longer. An' if I, a poor mortal, — 
a poor *worm of th' dust,' as th' blessed hymn says, 
— feel like this, how must th' Lord feel to see us 
actin' so ? Now it looks to me as if we was behavin' 
like a passel 'f child'en; everybody's sayin', 'If you 
won't play my way, I won't play at all.' How is it 
all goin' to end ? What good is goin' to come to th' 
church an' th' village out of it ? Now there's jest one 
way to stop it ; an' that is — to stop it ; an' I motion 
that we do it right here an' now. Might's well 's not. 
Them hoss-sheds has got to be built ; we all agree to 
that. Won't do to leave them as they are ; we must 
have some place f'r th' bosses. Th' only question is 
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about th' hows an' wherefores. Deacon Golden, you 
say in your motion that them sheds must be built of 
all new stuff. Now you ain't so awful sot on that, be 
you ? What you want is good, strong sheds ; an' you 
know there's some timbers in th' old sheds that'll 
work in all right; now, don't you, Deacon? Speak 
right up, now, an' tell us that you won't insist 
on havin' ev'ry identical beam an' shingle bran'- 
new." 

And Deacon Golden hemmed and hawed a little, 
and finally made it appear that all that he wanted was 
good, strong, well-built sheds ; but, he was going on 
to say, if anybody thought they could bamboozle — in 
the midst of the somewhat indefinite but certainly un- 
deaconly word Miss Marthy shut him ofif. 

" There ! That's right. Deacon. Now you see, 
friends, there's nuthin' unreasonable 'bout that. We 
all want good, strong, well-built sheds, jest as th' 
Deacon says. 

" Now, Fred Green, you say you want a wharf built 
down on Thompson's P'int f 'r your dory. Would you 
really use one if it was there ? Wouldn't it be a heap 
easier f 'r you to row over from Heron, an' land jest 
where you do now, than to go 'way roun' to th' P'int? 
You don't really stan' f'r hevin' th' wharf; now, do 
you, Fred?" 

And, brought thus to book, Fred confessed, with a 
grin that was a little shame-faced, that he didn't care 
much 'bout th' w'arf ; prob'bly shouldn't use it much, 
ennyhow ; but thet it was a matter 'f principal with 
him ; ef ennybuddy thought they could set down on 
him jes' b'cos 
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" There, now, you see jest how it is, brethering an' 
sisters,'* broke in Miss Marthy triumphantly. " We're 
all of th' same mind, after all. We want th' same 
thing, an' we mean to have it. Let's have it right off, 
an' quit our foolin'. Mr. Moderator, I motion that 
twelve hoss-sheds be built of good, strong material, 
an' that Deacon Golden an' brethering Fred Green an' 
Jed Pierson be app'inted a special committee to see 
that it is done." 

And, regardless of the fact that for the first time in 
the history of the parish a motion in business meeting 
was made by a woman, half a dozen voices shouted, 

** Second the motion ! " 

A hearty and unanimous "Ay ! " followed as it was 
put by the moderator, and the horse-shed war of 
Longcove was at an end. 

Once again Miss Marthy was on her feet. 

** Brethering an' sisters," she said, in a faltering 
voice, strangely in contrast with her former strong, 
almost compelling tones, ** I don't know what you 
must think of me f'r bein' so bold. I didn't mean to 
do anythin' out of keepin' with bein' a woman, an' 
mebbe I hadn't orter spoke as I done. It was jest 
because I was that narvous that it seemed that I 
couldn't Stan' it to go on any longer as we have been. 
*I beg your pardon if I have been at fault. Jest charge 
it up to my poor, weak narves, an' not to my inten- 
tions." 

" Sister Hanscom," said Elder Doane gravely, as 
he rose to dismiss the meeting, **I have to-night re- 
vised my opinions concerning angels. I am now con- 
vinced that a real angel, one of the kind sent out to 
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minister to the heirs of salvation, must have a com- 
plete, though peculiar, set of nerves." 

"Now think of that ! *' said Miss Marthy, on her 
way home. *' What a ridiculous thing to say, an' him 
a minister of th' gospel 1 An angel with narves 1 Th' 
idee I " 



VII 

CAPN BOB'S WIFE 

LONGCOVE didn't know that he had one. On 
the contrary, it supposed that it knew positively 
that he had none, and that he was not likely to have 
one. When Elder Doane, new on the field and just 
beginning to get acquainted with the people, asked at 
the store one day whether Captain Hadlock was a mar- 
ried man, his innocent question was greeted with a 
shout of derisive laughter. 

* * Who ? Him ? Cap* n Bob ? Waal, I guess fwt / 
Ketch him even lookin' at a woman ! '* 

Imagine, then, the surprise of the village when a 
woman, alighting from a carriage at the store door, 
inquired the way to the house of Mr. Robert Hadlock. 
She was apparently a foreigner of some sort, judging 
from her accent ; not young, yet with a certain attract- 
iveness of face and figure, which was heightened by 
her somewhat gaudy but exceedingly becoming style 
of dress. Altogether, she was such a woman as had 
never been seen in Longcove before. 

Hy Stacey was the first to recover himself suf- 
ficiently to answer her question. 

** Dunno nothin* 'bout Mister Robert Hadlock,'* he 
said ; ** but, ef it's Cap'n Bob Hadlock ye're after, 
ye're in luck, f 'r thet's him, jes' comin* down th* hill 
yander." 
80 
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Quickly the stranger turned in the direction indi- 
cated. Silently she watched the approaching figure, 
while the group on the porch in turn watched her. 
Various emotions played over her mobile features. 
Her black eyes contracted until they seemed mere 
points of light. Her cheeks alternately paled and 
flushed. Her lips parted as if to speak ; but she kept 
silence until the old man reached the store steps. 
Then, "Robert ! " she said, simply. 

The Cap'n started, gave a hasty glance at the 
speaker, and his jaws fell apart with amazement. 

<'Estelle!" he gasped at length. •< What brings 
you here?'* 

"What brings me here?*' she repeated with slow 
and significant emphasis. " Where is it that a woman 
should be, but with her husband, her loving and de- 
voted husband ? " There was no mistaking the irony 
of her last words. 

" But ye forgit th' barg'in," he began, then checked 
himself at the recollection of the curious bystanders. 
" Waal, now thet ye*re here, I s*pose we'd better go 
up t' th' house *n* talk things over." 

And much to the disappointment of those same by- 
standers, who would have been glad to have the mat- 
ter — whatever it was — discussed in their hearing, they 
went up the road together, as oddly matched a couple 
as could have been found in a month's search ; the 
Cap'n, short and squat, stumping along as if his legs 
were wooden pins; the woman tall and willowy, 
daintily holding her skirts away from contamination, 
and moving with a supple litheness which somehow 
suggested a graceful forest animal. When they passed 
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the bend in the road, the spell of silence which had 
fallen on the men at the store was dissolved. 

*• I swan ! " ejaculated Hy. 

** Thet beats my story ! *' was the comment of Bill 
Dunnett. While Fred Green said in tones of sincerest 
conviction, 

** Waal, rU be teetotally hornswoggled 1 " 

From which somewhat disjointed remarks it might 
perhaps be inferred that Longcove had been badly 
jolted that day. 

Before night the whole village knew four things 
positively : that Cap*n Bob, whom everybody supposed 
to be a bachelor, was a married man ; that he had left 
his wife under circumstances not at all to his credit ; 
that his wife was a **dago," in which comprehensive 
term were included all who had missed the supreme 
felicity of being born under the folds of the Stars and 
Stripes ; and that at last he was likely to meet his 
*'come-uppance.** 

Different places have different centres for the gath- 
ering and distributing of news. In some it is the 
newspaper office ; in others, the railroad station ; in 
still others, the church sewing-society. In Longcove 
it was Eph Stiles's store, which, in addition to being 
the post-office and ** general store,'* was also a sort of 
club-room and lounging-place for most of the adult 
male population of the village. A word spoken there 
never so quietly was sure to be echoed throughout the 
village as if shouted from the housetop. When, 
therefore, on the morning following the advent of his 
visitor, Cap'n Bob casually remarked in the store thet 
him *n' his wife was goin* t' th' pray'r meetin* thet 
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nighty *n' thet he 'lowed t' say suthin' 'bout sartin 
things thet hed happened lately, he was morally cer- 
tain that before night the news would reach every 
family from South Beach to Upper Village, and 
that he would have the audience he desired to ad- 
dress. 

Nor was he mistaken. When he and his wife came 
into the little vestry just as the first hymn was being 
sung, they found it full to overflowing, and had some 
difficulty in making their way up the narrow aisle to 
seats directly in front of the desk. 

The meeting went on as usual, with singing. Scrip- 
ture reading, and remarks and prayer by the pastor. 
Then followed the customary formula, " The meeting 
is now open " ; and Cap'n Bob was on his feet, amid 
a rustle of expectancy. 

" Pastor, 'n' brethering *n* sistering, I dunno but I 
orter 'pologize f 'r bringin' of a personal matter into a 
meetin* like this ; but they's suthin' on my mind t' say 
thet I want ye all t* hear, 'n' I dunno no other place 
where I c'n git at so many 'f ye t* onct. As ye know, 
some things hev happened here wethin a day or two 
thet is a serious reflection on my character es a man, 
'n* es a Christian brother; 'n' I want a chanct t' 
square myself. 

" 'N' fust, I want ye t' know thet this lady — she's 
my wife — hes come here 'f her own free will, *n* hesn't 
bin forced t* do it by me or nobody else. Ain't thet 
so, Estelle?" 

" O, yes," replied the woman, with a shrug of her 
shapely shoulders ; " it is not that I am force to come. 
Mr. Hadlock, he ask me to come, so that he can make 
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some statement to you; an' I say, * Certainly; why 
not? * O, yes, it is as he say." 

The Cap'n nodded. 

"Jest remember thet. This ain't no put-up job 
atween us. She don't know what I'm goin' t' say, no 
more'n you do ; 'n', when I git through, she's goin' t* 
hev a chanct t' contradic' me, ef I ain't spoke th' 
truth. 

** Now things air lookin' black f 'r me at th* present 
time. I've bin livin' here 'mong ye f 'r a spell 'f years, 
'n' I never told any 'f ye thet I was a merried man. 
Ye hed a right t' s'pose I wa'n't. Now comes this 
woman, 'n' calls herself my wife. I don't deny it; I 
acknowledge thet she is. Looks kinder bad, don't it? 
Looks 's ef I'd gone back on her, don't it? 'N', ef 
thet's so, why, I ain't th' kind of a man f 'r ye t' 
'sociate weth, t* say nuthin' 'f bein' a member *f 
th' church. So ye see it's my character thet I'm 
a-fightin' f 'r. I want ye t* see thet I ain't done no- 
body no wrong." 

Then followed his story, going back a score of years 
or more, to the time when he was master and part 
owner of the Polly P,y plying along the coast from the 
Kennebec River to New Orleans. On one of his trips 
to that city he met a young French girl, the sister of 
one of his consignees. Acquaintance speedily ripened 
into love, on his part, at least. He proposed, was ac- 
cepted, and they were married, all within a month of 
their first meeting. Then came the "repenting at 
leisure " that so often follows the " marrying in haste." 
Cap'n Bob and his wife soon found that they had 
almost nothing in common. He was double her age. 
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in the first place \ a, man nearing forty, while she was 
yet in her teens. She was lively, and fond of gay 
society ; his idea of happiness was a quiet home, with 
a wife sitting demurely opposite him at the fireside. 
She persisted in filling the house with company of her 
own sort ; he mortified her by his countrified and un- 
polished ways and manners. Matters went from 
bad to worse, until the inevitable separation came. 
He bought a house in New Orleans and deeded 
it to her, came North, sold his shares in the schooner, 
sent half the amount received to his wife, and 
with the rest retired to Longcove, his boyhood's 
home. 

He had not intended making any secret of his mar- 
riage ; he certainly was not ashamed of it. Only, no- 
body had asked him about it, and there had seemed 
to be no occasion to mention it ; and so the time went 
on with the secret locked up in his breast, until he had 
almost forgotten himself that he had ever been a mar- 
ried man. 

" But 'twa'n't right," he said ; " 'twa'n't treatin' ye 
jest square; 'n' I don't blame ye a bit f'r bein' a 
leetle mad when ye found it out. 

"Now thet's 'bout all my story. Estelle, is it th' 
truth?" 

The handsome eyes came back from their wander- 
ing about the room, and rested an instant upon the 
Cap'n. Then the woman said indifferently, 

" O, yes ; it's all true." 

"Hev I ever ill treated ye? Wa'n't I fair in th' 
matter 'f th' proputty?" 

" O, yes," she said again, in the same bored, list- 
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less tone. ''O, yes, ladies and gentlemen; it is as 
the Capitaine have said. You must not think harm 
of him that he live not with his wife. He have been 
fair and honest all the time. He is a good man, this 
Capitaine, but so tiresome ! O, how tiresome ! " and 
she leaned back on her seat with a yawn. ** For me, 
I am a butterfly, a will-of-the-wisp, what you please. 
I must have life — action ; I am suffocate without. So 
we separate. What then ? Is it not our right ? But 
Capitaine Hadlock must not have of you shame ; he 
is a good man." 

"Thankee, Estelle; I knowed ye'd do me fair. 
Anybody any questions? " 

"Has your — your wife come to stay with you 
now ? " asked the pastor. 

Cap'n Bob's face grew troubled. 

" N-o, not exactly, I think. Fact is, she's come on 
a leetle matter *f bizness — as she orter, me bein* her 
lawful husband." And the Cap'n drew himself up, 
as if willing to defend his proposition by force of arms, 
if need be. 

It was impossible not to understand what that busi- 
ness was^ however delicately the matter might be put. 
And at that moment public sympathy, wavering be- 
tween the two all the evening, went over definitely and 
irrevocably to the Cap'n's side. However much he 
might have erred in maintaining secrecy with regard 
to his marriage, this woman was evidently nothing but 
an adventuress, whose one thought of her husband 
was to extort money from him ! The woman seemed 
to feel in some subtle way this change in the sym- 
pathetic atmosphere, and stirred uneasily; and, 
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though she held her head as high as ever, a dull 
color glowed in her swarthy cheeks. 

And thus it was that Cap'n Bob was exonerated by 
his neighbors of Longcove. 

Husband and wife went to Portland the next morn- 
ing; and when the Cap'n returned he was alone. 
He made no communications, offered no explanations, 
invited no questions. Those who mentioned his wife 
in any way were made to understand that they were 
venturing on forbidden ground. So in a short time 
the visit and the visitor were dropped from thought 
and conversation, and everything went on as if there 
were no Mrs. Hadlock. 

It was noticed by those who were nearest to him 
that Cap'n Bob was wearing his threadbare old over- 
coat that winter, instead of the new one he had been 
planning to buy ; and £ph Stiles could have told, if 
he would, of lessened bills for food and groceries. 
But no one thought much about it until the old man 
fell sick. Then came Dr. Wiley among them, raging 
in his Impetuous way against their thoughtlessness and 
selfishness while a man was starving and freezing be- 
fore their very eyes; and the village awoke to a 
shocked sense of a tragedy just averted. For the 
sake of that woman Cap'n Bob had been denying him- 
self the very necessities of life I 

But was the tragedy averted? For weeks the 
question waited for answer, while Cap'n Bob's life 
hung trembling in the balance. During those dreary 
days Cap'n Levi constituted himself head nurse, mov- 
ing into the little cottage, and scarcely leaving the 
sick roan's side except for necessary sleep. Many 
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things he learned, as the sufferer tossed in delirium, 
of the indignities put upon him in those earlier days 
by the young wife and her thoughtless companions, 
of the later demands which made necessary the scanty 
food and the thin old coat, and of the love that had 
not been killed by all that it had undergone ; and his 
own heart grew hard and bitter against the woman 
who had so wantonly robbed and wrecked this life. 
When, therefore, answering a knock at the door one 
morning, he saw her standing before him, he was in 
no mood to '< speak her fairly and softly, as becometh 
a woman," but said almost brutally: 

" What do ye want ? This ain't no place f *r you ! " 

The woman looked at him steadily. 

** I want my husband," she said. 

" Yer husband ! Humph ! Yer husband's money, 
ye mean ! Precious lot ye care 'bout yer husband ! 
Well, ye're fooled this time, all right. Ye've hed th* 
last cent ye're likely t' git from him; so ye might's 
well go back where ye come from, 'n* let him die in 
peace." 

'' Die ? Why— what— is he ill, my Robert ? Tell 
me!" 

" Purty good actin*," said the Cap'n to himself. 
"Ef I didn't know th' critter, I sh'd really think she 
meant it." But he was not to be taken in, and an- 
swered coldly, 

"Yes, sick 'nough; 'n' I can't stan' here talkin'; 
I've got t' go 'n' 'tend t' him." And he made as if 
to shut the door on her. 

•'Cap'n Levi 1 " came in a faint voice from the 
inner room. 
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** There! he's callin' me, 'n' I must go. Here I 
Ye can't come in I " 

For the woman had slipped past him, and was 
deliberately taking off her bonnet in the kitchen. 

"Cap'n Levi ! " again from the sick-room, and the 
sorely perplexed nurse had to answer the summons. 

** I thought I heered my wife's voice jest now," 
half- whispered the sick man ; " hes she come ? " 

"Waal, yes, she hes, ef ye must know," answered 
Cap'n Levi in an exasperated tone. " I tried not to 
let her in, but she pushed right past me, the brazen 
thing I But I'll see to it thet she don't git in here." 

"No, no; let her come," said Cap'n Bob with a 
wistful eagerness ; ** let her come, ef she wants to. It's 
her place; she's my wife, an' — an' — I love her still." 

And Cap'n Levi stalked out in high dudgeon, say- 
ing to the woman as he went out the door, 

" Ye c'n go in ef ye want to; th' big fool wants t' 
see ye." 

What passed between husband and wife at that 
meeting nobody ever knew. But when Dr. Wiley 
came in for his afternoon visit he found his patient in 
a quiet, natural sleep, with evident improvement in 
respiration and temperature. The doctor's keen eyes 
took in the many little changes which the deft hands 
of the woman had brought about ; but he made no 
remark beyond the merest commonplaces, for in his 
heart he held the same opinion of Cap'n Bob's wife 
that the rest of the village did. But the next morning, 
finding the improved conditions even more pronounced, 
he could»not refrain from saying : 

"I'm glad you've come, Mrs. Hadlock. It looks 
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as though you are to be a better doctor in this case 
than I am." 

And the woman surprised and almost startled him 
by the passionate earnestness of her reply : 

<' Please the bon Dieu, I will bring him back even 
from the gates of death ! He must not die — ^he shall 
not die — until he knows 1 " 

It was a long fight, and not easily won, even by a 
woman's resolution. But slowly the forces of disease 
gave way, and health and strength came back, until, 
as the flowers began to bloom in the spring, Cap*n 
Bob was able to creep out into the sunlight by the aid 
of his wife, who was always at his side. 

And during the long convalescence the village 
waited and wondered. It couldn't make the woman 
out, couldn't see just what her game was ; for that it 
was a game of some sort was pretty generally agreed. 
" She'll soon git sick 'f her job, 'n' off she'll go," was 
a frequent prophecy at first. 

But, instead of showing weariness and desire to 
escape, Mrs. Hadlock had apparently settled down 
to stay indefinitely, and was thriving under her new 
conditions. The roses came back to her cheeks, and 
there was a new light in her eyes, and she went about 
the house singing snatches of songs in her mother 
tongue. And the Cap'n — well, " They's no fool like 
an or fool," Cap'n Levi remarked disgustedly one 
day. And, if happiness is folly, then Cap'n Bob was 
assuredly the chief of fools, for he was unquestionably 
very happy. He clung to his wife with the pertinacity 
of an infant or a convalescent, and could hardly bear 
to have her out of his sight for a moment. 
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And LoDgcove was puzzled. It was not ready yet 
to change its opinion of this woman, but these later 
known facts were causing that opinion to stagger from 
weakness. 

Then one day the word went out from the store that 
the Elder was going to have something to say about 
the Hadlock case at prayer meeting that night, and 
wanted everybody to come; and everybody went, 
crowding the vestries. 

Mr. Doane came straight to the point at the open- 
ing of the meeting. 

** We are like a great family here in Longcove,'* 
said he, "and what touches one of us touches all. 
Therefore I may speak freely to you of a matter that 
under ordinary circumstances might be considered 
strictly private and personal. I think I am right in 
saying that an unfavorable opinion exists among us 
concerning Mrs. Robert Hadlock, based upon what 
we have already seen and known of her. Some of us 
have not hesitated to denounce her as a heartless ad- 
venturess, whose only thought of her husband was to 
extort money from him. What would you say if I 
should assert that all this time in so thinking we 
have been doing great injustice to a very worthy 
lady?'' 

" Shouldn't believe it I '* growled Cap'n Levi, the 
implacable. 

The pastor smiled. 

** Let me see if I cannot make you believe it. I 
have had several interviews with Mrs. Hadlock, and I 
speak with authority in what I say. Captain Bob told 
the truth regarding the separation and its reasons; 
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doubtless his wife was most in the wrong. But dur- 
ing these later years her heart has been turning 
toward her husband, and she has been prevented from 
opening communication with him only by the convic- 
tion that he had ceased to care for her. She came 
here some months ago, not to stay, but on business, 
as the Captain told us. We understood what that 
meant ; she was after money. We were right ; that 
was just what she was after. A considerable invest- 
ment that she had made was threatened with loss, and 
she needed a certain sum to protect her interests. So 
she came to Longcove, not for a moment dreaming 
that her husband would not be able to let her have it, 
and never knowing until she returned this last time at 
what sacrifice he had procured it for her. 

** Well, to make a long story short, the venture was 
successful. The enterprise weathered the storm, and 
proved immensely profitable, so that Mrs. Hadlock is 
now a rich woman. Her errand to Longcove a few 
weeks ago was to bring her husband certain papers 
conveying to him one-half of her property. This 
done, she was intending to go to her Southern home, 
still under the impression that she had lost the 
Captain's love. She found him dangerously sick, as 
you know, and every wifely instinct demanded that 
she stay and care for him. During these weeks all 
misunderstandings have been swept away, and husband 
and wife have discovered that the old love is still 
alive; so Mrs. Hadlock will remain in Longcove. 
She has one secret ; the Captain doesn't yet know of 
the good fortune that has fallen to her, but is under 
the impression that she has come to him in need. It 
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is the triumph of her woman's heart that he has wel- 
comed her under such impression.** 

" Thet's a purty story, Elder,*' put in Cap*n Levi, 
" 'n' I hope it's a true one. But what proof hev ye 
thet it ain't a put-up game ? " 

"Here are the proofs," answered Mr. Doane, pro- 
ducing a package of papers. *^ These documents 
have been examined by leading lawyers in Portland, 
who pronounce them genuine. This particular paper, ' ' 
singling out one, ** conveys one-half of the property 
named in the others to ' my beloved husband. Captain 
Robert Hadlock, of Longcove, Maine.' I think there 
can be no question as to the truth of Mrs. Hadlock's 
story." 

The pastor paused a moment. It was just as well 
that he did, for the buzzing of many tongues would 
have prevented him from being heard. Then he re- 
sumed : 

" We have all of us done injustice to Mrs. Hadlock 
in our thoughts. Let us repair the wrong by cordially 
welcoming her as a resident in Longcove. To-morrow 
afternoon, from three to four, Captain and Mrs. Had- 
lock will be at the parsonage to receive their friends. 
You are all invited to come and meet them." 

And the whole village crowded into the little par- 
sonage next day, and among the very first to come 
and the very last to go was— Cap'n Levi. 



VIII 
THE MOTHER-IN-LAW CURE 

LONGCOVE was honestly puzzled over Hen Bai- 
ley's case. To be sure, he had had a tough ex- 
perience. To run on the ragged edges of Outer Heron 
in a fog, and to have your boat stove up, and be 
marooned for nearly twenty-four hours without shelter 
in the kind of weather that March usually hands out 
to the Maine coast, isn't just what you'd be likely to 
call a pleasant thing. Such an experience might 
reasonably be expected to be good for a heavy cold, 
or a nip of rheumatics, or maybe for a bit of fever. 

But that was weeks ago. March passed, and April 
and May, and now it was early June. And Hen was 
still in bed. More than that, it was reported that he 
couldn't get out of bed — or thought he couldn't, which 
amounted to about the same thing. To his frequent 
visitors he presented few evidences of illness. He 
confessed to a good appetite and to sleeping well. 
The color of health was in his cheeks. The grip of 
his hand was strong. Only, he couldn't move — or 
said he couldn't. And to this his doctor assented with 
a grave shake of his head. It wasn't Dr. Wiley. 
That was the year that he was in Europe, and a young 
chap from Portland was filling, that is, was rattling 
around in, his place. 

94 
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Meanwhile, £mily Bailey, Hen's frail-looking wife, 
nursed him, did her housework, chopped her kin- 
dlings, made the garden, cared for the children, and 
grew visibly thinner and paler every day. Meanwhile, 
too, the village wondered about the matter, and, after 
the manner of villages, drew apart into separate camps 
on account of it, some maintaining that Hen was only 
shamming sickness, and that he was abundantly able 
to get up and go to work if he only thought so, while 
others were full of sympathy with the reputed sick 
man, and were not a little lifted in their minds because 
an affliction so entirely out of the common had come 
to the village. 

It might be mentioned, merely in passing, that the 
men were mostly arrayed in the first of these camps, 
possibly because they knew Hen so well. They were 
talking the case over at the store one day, when young 
Dr. Dickson drove up for his mail. 

"Doc,'* ventured Eph Stiles, the storekeeper, 
"ain't thet ruther a queer case of Hen Bailey's? 
Seems 'f he orter be up 'n' round by this time. A 
little thing like gittin* wet 'n* layin' outen th' fog on 
th' rocks all night hadn't orter hurt a Cove-er. What 
d'ye make outen it? What's this 'bout his not bein* 
able t' git out 'f bed ? " 

Dr. Dickson drew on his gloves with professional 
dignity and slowness, and answered in the grave and 
pomi)Ous manner that was at once the amusement and 
the disgust of the Longcove men-folk : 

" I regret to say that Mr. Bailey is a pretty sick 
man, and that his professed inability to arise from his 
bed is based upon the actual facts in the case. I am 
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not at the present juncture prepared to affirm it with 
positiveness, but I have great fears of locomotor ataxia 
as the ultimate result of his long exposure to the in- 
clemency of the weather." 

"Loco— which?" 

"Locomotor ataxia; that is> an affection of the 
posterior column of the spinal cord, which interferes 
with proper co-ordination in the action of the muscles 
of the limbs, and eventually, of course, precludes all 
voluntary movement. But, as I say, I am not yet 
certain that this will be the result; I only fear it. 
Good-day, gentlemen." 

When he had gone, silence rested upon the group 
for a time, broken finally by Bill Dunnett. 

** Wall, 'f thet ain't th* queerest yet ! Locomotive 
'tacks ye, an* you can't move, eh ? Sh'd think it 'd 
be jes* t'other way 'bout. Sh'd think thet when a lo- 
comotive 'tacks ye ye'd hev t* move, an' move purty 
suddent, too." 

" Locomotive yer grandmother's Sunday bonnet I " 
exploded Captain Bob, as he spat viciously in the 
direction of the open door. ** Hen Bailey ain't got 
nuthin' more the matter weth him th'n he's alius hed. 
It's a disease 'f long stan'in' in his case. It's nuthin' 
but pure laziness, reel, downright bone laziness, an' 
thet's th' hardest kin^ to cure. 'F Doc Wiley was 
here, 'stead of that little whippersnapper fr'm Portlan', 
he'd snake Hen outen thet bed so quick he wouldn't 
never know which eend of him struck th' floor fust." 

" Blamed 'f I don't think you're more'n half right, 
Cap'n Bob," assented Hy Stacey. "I was up there 
t'other day, an' it struck me jes' thet a-way. Hen, 
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he's got th' lay 'f thet bed jes* right now, an* he fin's 
it's a heap more comfortabler layin' there th'n it would 
be choppin' wood an' haulin' lobster-pots, an' he's 
workin' it fr all it's wuth. He knows thet somebody 
'11 look out f r Em'ly an' th' kids, if not f 'r him ; so 
he's takin' it easy, hevin' a reg'lar picnic. Thet'sth' 
way I lay th' course, but mebbe I'm off my bearin's. 
Doc seems to think I am, from what he sa3rs." 

** I know what'd cure Hen quicker' n all th* doctors 
'twixt here 'n' Hohunkus," said Eph. "It's thet 
black-eyed, smart-steppin' mother-'n-law 'f hisn, fr'm 
up Brunswick way. Yes, sirree ! What Hen Bailey 
needs, 'n' needs bad, 's a good stiff dose' f mother-'n- 
law. 'N' f 'r Em'ly's sake, 'f not f 'r hisn, I jes' wish 
th' ol' lady 'd take it into her head t' make a visit to her 
promisin' son-'n-law jes' 'bout th' present juncture, 's 
Doc says. Look, fellers ! 'F thet ain't her now, jes' 
gittin' outen Jase's stage I Speakin* 'f angels — W'y, 
how de do. Mis' Fletcher? Glad t' see you. S'pose 
you're goin' over to Hen's. Yes, too bad he's so 
porely ; but inebbe you c'n chirk him up a bit. Guess 
Era'ly '11 be glad to see you." 

What the invalid thought when the vision of his 
mother-in-law dawned upon his astonished eyes be- 
longs to the realm of things unwritten and unsaid. 
What his tired wife thought was better told in the tears 
she shed on her mother's shoulder, while the strong, 
competent arms held her close as if she were a little 
child again, than it could be in words. What the vis- 
itor thought, after her careful investigation of the con- 
ditions of the case, lay hidden in recesses beyond the 
power of even the privileged writer to penetrate. But 
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certain it is that when she had attained the safe pri- 
vacy of her own room that night the bright eyes 
snapped and the shapely head nodded briskly once or 
twice in a manner that would have indicated to those 
best acquainted with the good lady that she had made 
up her mind quite decidedly as to what was what. 

The Widow Fletcher was **a born nurse," accord- 
ing to the old countryside saying. And, be it always 
borne in mind, that meant a good deal more than that 
she had a smattering of knowledge concerning certain 
drugs and medicines and a few simple rules for the 
sick-room. A "bom nurse" has perception, intui- 
tion, tact, judgment, as well as deftness and skill of 
hands. She is often Nature's compensation for and 
corrective of the man-made doctor. 

Next morning, bright and early, after a visit to the 
post-office, Mrs. Fletcher assumed command of the 
campaign, and proceeded to issue her orders. 

"Too bad you*re laid by jest now. Hen," she said, 
"jest the time o* year when they*s most to be done; 
an' I shouldn't blame you a mite if you got reel impa- 
tient sometimes 'cause you can't be up an* hustlin' as 
usual. But I s'pose we've got to make the best of it, 
such as it is. I've an idee that you'll be round again 
b'fore long. Now the first thing, seems to me, is to 
git Em'ly an' the children off for a spell for a little 
rest and change. I've wrote to Mary that they'll 
come up to Brunswick for a week or two, an' tellin' her 
to watch out for 'em by the noon train t'morrow. So 
we'll jest hustle round an' git your washin' an' ironin' 
done this mornin', Em'ly, an' " 

" Hoi' on I " growled the invalid. " Don't you go 
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so blame fast weth yer plannin' ! Guess I've got 
su'thin' to say 'bout that. I can't spare Em' ly. I've 
got to hev her t* take keer of me. Th' doctor 
says " 

**Yes, I know. Them doctors sa)rs lots of things 
that ain't got no sense or reason in 'em. I ain't much 
use for doctors, 'specially green ones. I like mine 
ripe. S'pose they've got to practise on somebody, 
but " 

*' Well, this doctor's all right, ef he ain't 's old as 
Methusaloo, an' he knows his bizness right up t' th' 
handle. An' he says I got to be took keer of, an' I 
ain't a-goin' to have Em'ly go off an' leave me I Now 
you hear me 1 " 

" Yes, I'm hearin' of you, Hen Bailey, bein' 's I 
ain't anyways deef, as I know on. An' now you hear 
me / Mebbe the doctor's right, an' you're a-goin' to 
be bed-rid the rest of your borned days, as he seems 
to think. Here's another thing : Em'ly's gittin' all 
run down ; anybody c'n see that. She can't stan' it 
to go on as she has been a-doin' for the last few weeks. 
Next thing you know, she'll be crawlin' into bed same 
's you. S'pose she gives out, what you goin' to do? 
You'll have to git outen your bed, sick or well, an' go 
to lobsterin' again to keep the children from starvin' ; 
don't you see that? An' don't you see that it'll be a 
mighty sight better to give her a breath in '-spell than 
to have her down sick ? Now, my comin' jest at this 
time is a kind of providence, if I do say so as shouldn't. 
I c'n stay an' look after you for a spell while she goes 
off an' chirks up a bit, an' then she c'n come back an' 
take care of you again — if you need her. She'll break 
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dovirn, sure 's you live, onless she does git a little 
let-up. Better have a little common sense 'bout it, 
Hen, an' not act any more like an idiot than you c'n 
help." 

And, partly because the proposition was so eminently 
reasonable that no sane mind could dispute it, and 
partly, too, because the Widow Fletcher was accus- 
tomed to have her own way when she set out to, despite 
the mutterings and complainings of her by-no-means- 
reconciled lord and master little Mrs. Bailey departed 
on the stage next morning for a sorely needed and 
hard-earned rest with her sister at the old homestead. 

Left in sole charge, Mrs. Fletcher figuratively rolled 
up her sleeves and went to work. 

" Hen," she said, "I'm plumb worried 'bout your 
appetite. Why, you eat like a horse ! No man c'n 
eat like that an' lay abed all the time without sufferin' 
for it. You'll have a stroke of apperplexy if you don't 
look out. I'm goin' to put you on a diet." 

**No, you ain't, nuther ! " remonstrated Hen. ''I'm 
hungry all th' time, an' I'm goin' to hev all I want to 
eat, good, nourishin' food, too. I guess th' doctor 
knows what he's about; an', ef he thought they was 
any danger, he'd 'a' said su'thin' 'bout it. He wants 
me to keep up my strength, he says." 

**Keep up your granny! What d'ye want your 
strength for if you ain't a-goin' to use it to do some- 
thin' with ? If you thought you'd like to try an' git 
out of bed an' move round a little, I'd give you a bit 
of steak for your dinner; the butcher's over at the 
next house now. But, seein' you can't do that, I 
guess I'll jest make you some nice milk toast." 
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"Milk toast be '* roared the outraged invalid. 

But just what it was that was to befall the milk toast 
his mother-in-law never knew ; for she had judiciously 
gone out of the sick-room, tightly closing the door 
behind her ; nor did she open that door again until 
she appeared with the promised delicacy at noon- 
time. 

In vain Hen remonstrated and threatened and swore, 
displaying an almost un-invaiidish strength and viva- 
city in his excitement. Mrs. Fletcher was a little 
woman, but the tiniest woman that lives can teach a 
mountain a lesson of obduracy, and give a mule 
points in stubbornness. Of course Hen needn't eat the 
milk toast if he didn't want to; she wouldn't insist 
on that ; only, that was all he would get that noon. 
It was milk toast or nothing. And finally, because 
milk toast is better — a very little better — than nothing, 
the invalid made a virtue of necessity, and worried it 
down, although it was a wonder that the down-going 
toast didn't get mixed up with some of the upcoming 
big words and choke him. 

As the afternoon wore on, there stole in through the 
open door a most appetizing odor of frying fish. Hen 
sniffed with delight. Ah, that was something like it ! 
He would make up for the starvation diet of noon by 
a substantial feast at night. ^But when his nurse ap- 
peared, her tray bore not, indeed, milk toast, but a 
steaming bowl of gruel. 

" Thought I'd give you a change to-night. Hen," 
she remarked pleasantly, as she placed the delicacy on 
the table by the bedside. " They say I'm a dabster at 
makin' gruel, an' I guess you'll find this purty tasty." 
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Hen rose up in bed with a good deal of vigor for a 
sick man. 

'* Look here, Mother Fletcher ! ** he roared. " I 
ain't a-goin' t' stan' this anuther minute ! You needn't 
think " 

But the widow was gone, leaving the gruel behind 
her. Presently the evening breeze gently swung open 
the half-closed door, and across two rooms the out- 
raged patient saw her in the kitchen sitting at a supper 
that to the sense of sight seemed abundant and to the 
sense of smell most delicious. Gruel 1 And for a 
full-grown man ! 

Breakfast, dry toast with a cup of tea — tea for 
breakfast, for a man used to three or four cups of 
strong coffee ! Dinner, some more milk toast, with a 
little clam broth. Supper, gruel. Stormings, threat- 
enings, pleadings, almost tears, words that wouldn't 
look nice in a Sunday-school book, on the part of the 
invalid. Smiles, patience, pleasant offhand remarks 
about the weather, the neighbors, the crop prospects, 
the Carters' new baby, and — inflexibility on the part 
of the nurse. A dozen times that day Hen threatened 
to send for Emily, to call in the doctor, to sue out a 
warrant for the arrest of his mother-in-law on the 
charge of attempted murder by starvation. He would 
do — what wouldn't he do ? But the fatal defect in all 
his plans was, he could do nothing. Of course he 
could not get out of bed ; he was too sick for that ; 
hadn't he said so over and over again, until all the 
village knew it ? 

And only one person came near the house all day — 
Cap'n Bob. Hen brightened when he heard his voice 
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at the kitchen door. He felt like a shipwrecked sailor 
sighting the vessel that was going to rescue him. 

"0 Cap*n Bob!" he hailed, in a voice wondrous 
strong for an invalid on a diet of milk toast and gruel. 
" Come in here I I want to see you." 

But just then the Widow Fletcher's more seductive 
tones reached the captain's ear. 

" Good-mornin', Cap'n ! I'm glad to see you. I 
was wishin' somebody 'd come along to help me dig 
up a bush out in the garden. It's right over here 
'mong these beans." 

And gallantly the captain responded to the latter 
appeal, and went into the garden with the widow. 
And Hen, nursing his wrath, heard the captain go off 
down the hill presently, his loud laugh floating back 
as if he were greatly tickled about something or other. 

The sick man settled down in his bed in despair, 
his last hope gone. He was dreadfully hungry, and 
a faintness such as he had never known began to 
creep over him. He wondered whether he wasn't 
going to die. He almost hoped he was. It would 
be a judgment upon his cruel mother-in-law and 
upon his wife for forsaking him in his extremity. 
The night wore away somehow, and the morning 
found him too subdued and discouraged even to 
remonstrate against the inevitable but hated toast and 
tea. 

"I i^eely think you're gittin' better, Hen," re- 
marked Mrs. Fletcher as she removed the breakfast 
things. " You look brighter 'bout the eyes, an' you 
don't seem a mite feverish. I guess that toast an' 
gruel was jest the right ticket for you. Gittin' kinder 
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peckish, I s'pose. Like a good square meal of vittals, 
wouldn't you? Mebbe I c'n git you su'thin' a little 
more tasty for dinner. What'd you like if you could 
have jest what you wanted ? How'd a piece of good, 
juicy beefsteak, with some onions fried brown, go? 
An' a good strong cup of coffee ? Like raised biscuits 
*s well as ever ? An' I see Em'ly's got some of them 
preserved strawberries left Well, I'll see what I can 
do, bein' as you've been so patient with your spoon- 
vittals." 

As the noon hour drew on, delicious odors began 
to steal into the sick-room, making every sense of the 
invalid quiver with delightful anticipations. Beef- 
steak and onions ! Of all dishes his favorite, as his 
astute mother-in-law well knew. And raised biscuits, 
such as she made, and coffee, and strawberry pre- 
serves ! Come, now, she wasn't such a bad old girl, 
after all ! A little cantankerous about having her 
own way, and not understanding men txy well, of 
course ; but, then, her heart was in the right place, 
and she meant well. In view of the coming feast he 
could readily forgive her the toast and gruel. Beef- 
steak and onions and preserved strawberries and 
coffee and raised biscuits and an appetite two days 
old ) O, how good it was going to be ! What was 
the matter with that confounded clock ? Stopped ? 

Just before twelve o'clock Mrs. Fletcher closed the 
kitchen door, shutting out the delightful sight and the 
appetizing smell of the dinner preparations. That was 
a bit disappointing ; but, then, he wouldn't complain ; 
he would wait patiently; it wouldn't be long now. 
Fried onions and beefsteak and coffee and — the strain 
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repeated itself over and over in his mind like the 
refrain of a song. 

Then the door was opened, and through it Hen saw 
the table spread for dinner in the kitchen. The 
beefsteak was there, with the onions heaped about it 
in a brown, savory mound. The steam rose from the 
big coffee-pot, whose fragrant contents sent an appe- 
tizing challenge to his eager nostrils. Raised biscuit 
— yes, everything that Mrs. Fletcher had mentioned, 
and even more. But why were they put on the table ? 
Why didn't she fill up his tray and hurry in with it to 
him? 

'' Hen," said Mrs. Fletcher, coming into his room 
with her bonnet on,." I'm afraid you're goin' to be a 
little disappointed. Dinner's all ready an' on the 
table, but I've got to go out a spell. Be back as soon 
as I can, but I don't know how soon that'll be. So I 
guess you'll have to wait a while before I can bring 
you in anfffiing. I wish you felt able to git up, an' 
slip on your pants, an' git out to the table. I think 
you'd enjoy your dinner better, an' that it 'd do you 
more good. Besides, if you could, you could go to 
eatin' right off. But, if you can't, you can't; so 
that's the eend of it. So you'll jest have to wait till 
I get back. Sorry, but I can't help it." 

" Mother ! " wailed the half-frantic man. •* M-o-t-h- 
e-r ! " But the outside door closed with a click of the 
latch; and Hen Bailey, with the starvation of two 
days gnawing at his vitals, was left alone to contem- 
plate as toothsome a repast as was ever spread before 
a hungry man. Was ever a man so tormented ? So 
near, and yet so far! Beefsteak and onions and 
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raised The tortures of Tantalus were nothing 

by comparison ! Just across one room and through 
the open door — All the village knew that he had not 
been out of his bed for weeks — If he got up now they 
would know — Preserved strawberries and raised bis- 
cuit — People would say — What did he care what they 
said? Human nature has its limitations. It can't 
stand everything. With a mighty bound he was out 
of his bed and into his clothes, and out in the kitchen. 
Heaven opened to him 1 Beefsteak and onions and 

" Hen," said Mrs. Fletcher quietly, stepping into the 
kitchen from the adjoining wood-shed, and removing 
her bonnet as she spoke, *' I guess while you're eatin* 
ril jest take the bedclothes off that bed in yonder; 
an', when you've got through your dinner, you can 
help me git it up-stairs. Don't s'pose you'll want it 
in the front room any longer, will you?" 

And holding in his hand a cup of fragrant coffee, 
with his mouth full of beefsteak and onions and raised 
biscuit. Hen Bailey answered meekly, and as intelli- 
gibly as was possible under the circumstances : 

"All right, mother. I guess I won't go back t' 
bed ag'in, now I'm up. I feel a heap better *n I have 
for a dog's age. But, say, b'fore you go, jes' pour me 
anuther cup of thet coffee, won't you ? '* 

** What 'd I tell you?" crowed Eph Stiles, when 
the news of the miraculous recovery got around the 
village. " F'r some kin's of diseases they's nuthin' 
like a dose 'f mother-'n-law. That is," he added, 
with a judicial afterthought, " if you've got th' right 
kind 'f mother-'n-law." 



IX 

HOW THE TREASURE WAS FOUND 

THERE was silence for a few moments when the 
lad had finished his story. Then in a voice 
that was not entirely steady the pastor said : 

" You have made me very happy, John, by what 
you have told me. Ever since I came to Longcove I 
have been praying that some of my dear boys might 
be brought into the ministry of the gospel, and I re- 
joice that the Lord has granted my desire by calling 
you to the work. Of course you have told your 
mother all about it? " 

The frank young face clouded a little. 

"Yes, sir; she knows." 

" And what does she say ? ** 

**W-e-l-l," hesitatingly, "she would be glad to 
have me a minister, and will not put anything in my 
way. But — she doesn't see where the money is com- 
ing from for my education ; and neither do I, for that 
matter. You know we are poor. Elder Doane ; but 
I don't think anybody knows how poor we are, nor 
what a hard time we have had since father was lost at 
sea. Many a night we have gone to bed hungry, and 
for days at a time we have lived on bread, or mush 
and milk, or potatoes.*' 

"Why, John!" exclaimed the minister. "You 
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surprise and shock me I I had no idea that it was so 
bad as that. I knevir that you were poor, of course ; 
but I supposed that you had enough to live on in an 
economical way. Why didn't you let some of us 
know?" 

The boy smiled proudly. 

"That ain't mother's way, nor mine. We had no 
claim on anybody, and we chose to keep our affairs 
to ourselves. And I hope that you understand that 
I'm not telling you this now to complain or to ask 
help, but only so that you may know just how things 
are." 

Mr. Doane nodded. *' Yes, I understand. Go on." 

" Of course we own the place, and that's something. 
And since I went to work for Mr. Parkinson we've 
had an easier time. But, if I give up my job and go 
away to school, it's goin' to be harder than ever ; for 
mother' 11 have to support herself and me, too, in some 
measure ; and we don't see how it's to be done. It 
is this that has kept my mouth shut until now. For 
two years and more I have felt that I must be a min- 
ister ; but I've kept it to myself because I couldn't see 
my way to it, until it got to be such a burden that I 
couldn't help speakin* of it, first to mother, and then 
to you." 

" I am very glad you did," replied the minister, 
" and I thank you heartily for your confidence. One 
of the sweetest things in a pastor's life is to have his 
young people come freely to him with their troubles and 
hopes and purposes. But go on. You have evidently 
thought the matter through carefully ; has any plan 
suggested itself to you ? " 
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"No, sir; I have kept up my studies as well as I 
could since I left school. I have begun Latin, and 
have made a try at the Greek ; but 1 guess that's a 
little beyond me." 

" I can help you there, surely. I shall be glad to 
have you recite to me two or three times a week." 

** O, would you, sir ? " and the lad's eyes glistened. 
" That would be great ! I thought of it, but I didn't 
like to ask you, for I know how busy you are." 

"And after that?" 

John hesitated a moment. Then he asked impetu- 
ously, 

"Elder Doane, do you believe in prayer?" 

" W-h-y, " began the astonished pastor. 

" I didn't mean that. Of course you do. What I 
meant was — ^well, you've heard about ol' Bill Hogan, 
the pirate, who used to live down on the point near 
our place, and how he is supposed to have buried 
some treasure that has never been found, haven't 
you?" 

"Yes." 

" Well, I've been thinking, suppose I could find it, 
how it would straighten things out. And what I 
meant to ask just now was, 'Would it be wrong to 
pray that I might find it ? * " 

It was the old question between prayer general, ab- 
stract, indefinite, and prayer definite, concrete, spe- 
cific, — the question that has troubled so many ; and 
the pastor halted a little with his answer. 

"It is not wrong to ask for anything that comes 
within the will of God," he said. "Suppose you 
should find that treasure, how would you use it?" 
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'' I'd set part of it aside to support my mother. I 
wouldn't care if there was only enough for that; I 
could get along myself, somehow. But, if there was 
anything more, I'd pay my way through college with 
it ; and, if any was left after that, I would leave it to 
help some other poor fellow in the same way." 

"I think, John," said the minister slowly, "that 
with such a purpose it would not be wrong to ask God 
to help you in the search. Only be careful not to 
hinge your faith in prayer on the result. We don't 
know certainly that there is any such hidden treasure ; 
it is only a tradition, at most. Then, again, this may 
not be God's way of helping you; He may have some- 
thing very different in store for you. Be sure to get 
His will always into your prayers." 

But after the long talk was over, and the lad had 
gone, Elder Doane found the question lingering per- 
sistently in his mind. Would it be right to pray defi- 
nitely and specifically for the finding of that supposi- 
tional treasure ? If not, why not ? Might not this be 
among the ** all things " promised to believing prayer? 
Would not the gold dug up and used in such manner 
be more to the glory of God than it could be in lying 
hidden in its unknown grave? Altogether, Bill Ho- 
gan and his ill-gotten gains were more in the Elder's 
thoughts that afternoon than they had been in all the 
years he had lived in Longcove besides. 

Nor was he allowed to forget the subject. Telling 
his wife at the supper-table about John Oliver's case, 
he was almost startled when she said : 

** Pity that Hogan treasure couldn't be found 1 It 
would fit in here right well, wouldn't it? " 
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Again, a few days later, Deacon Garrison, to whom 
(with John's consent) he had told the boy's story, sur- 
prised him by saying : 

" Tell ye, Elder, 'twould be a fine thing ef th* right 
parties could dig up th' stuff they say ol' Bill Hogan 
planted somewheres hereabouts, 'n' would use it t' 
help some 'f these poor chaps in gittin' an eddication. 
'Twould a' most take th' cuss off th' money, wouldn't 
it?" 

Was it simply a coincidence that so many minds 
were turning in the same direction ? Or was it God 
saying through them, *' Ask Me " ? 

After much pondering and praying the Elder said 
to John one day : 

** John, I am impressed that your thought is from 
the Lord, and that we may and ought to pray for the 
finding of the Hogan gold. The promise is to the 
two who are agreed as touching anything that they 
shall ask. Now here are twice two of us, — Mrs. 
Doane, Deacon Garrison, you, and myself. Perhaps 
we would better say nothing about it to any one else 
at present, except, possibly, your mother. We four 
will just pray and hunt until we find the treasure, or 
until it is made plain to us in some way that it is not 
God's will for us to have it." 

And thereupon began a new quest for the treasure, 
utterly unlike any that Longcove had ever known be- 
fore, a quest which began with looking to Him in 
whose hands are even the hidden things of earth and 
life, and which limited itself by the words, '* If it be 
Thy will." 

Not that it was a matter of prayer only. Probably 
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never did searching party work harder or more per- 
sistently than did this. Every clew was followed, 
every indication hunted down, places the most un- 
likely explored. The pastor's hands grew callous by 
the use of pick and spade. Deacon Garrison's wife 
complained that she saw scarcely anything of her hus- 
band in those days. John Oliver's books were dusty 
from neglect. The fourth member of the band, Mrs. 
Doane, made many a cup of hot coffee for the work- 
ers as they came into the parsonage from their toil on 
moonlight nights. 

Of course the fact of this renewed search could not 
be kept from the village, although its real purpose was 
known only to those most intimately concerned \ and 
many were the jests and the quips concerning it. 
The three active members of the combination were 
dubbed " The Hogan Gold-Mining Company," and 
quotations of the stock of the Company were among 
the pleasantries at the usual evening gatherings at the 
store. 

** How did she pan out t'-day, Elder? ** some one 
would ask as the minister came in for his mail. 

" Guess th' Company's struck it rich at last," an- 
other would venture. " I see th' Deac'n gittin* 
change f'r a quarter yist'day." 

"S-a-a-y, Jawn,** a third would drawl, "gimme 
th* job 'f runnin' yer ottermobyle w'en y* cash in th* 
or man's stuff?" 

Pure fun, all of it, without sting of malice ; and its 
objects found it easy to answer back in kind, and 
without disclosing anything of their real purpose. 

And the search went on, and went on in vain. 
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Spring passed into summer, and summer sped away 
into autumn, and still the earth was dumb and unre- 
sponsive to the most earnest appeals of pick and 
shovel and crowbar. At length came frost and snow, 
and reluctantly the quest was abandoned for the sea- 
son, the earthward quest, that is; the heavenward 
quest went on still, for each of the four had promised 
to lay the matter before the Throne daily until either 
the gold was found or the divine will was known in 
denial ; and, although the frozen soil made their labor 
impossible, the upward way was still open to their 
prayers. 

But, if those days were poor for out-of-doors work, 
they were good for study, and John Oliver's educa- 
tion went on apace. Many were the Greek roots dug, 
and the Latin conjugations mastered, and the mathe- 
matical tangles straightened out, while the long New 
England winter shut in the little village. Moreover, 
the power of a definite and exalted purpose was 
steadying and strengthening the lad himself, and 
more than Elder Doane rejoiced at the rapid and 
marked development of his character and experience 
during those months. Other treasures were being 
brought to light, even though those so cunningly hid- 
den by the dead pirate remained undiscovered ; and 
the discerning among the saints of Longcove began to 
nod their heads approvingly at the lad's straightfor- 
ward and intelligent testimony in the prayer meeting, 
and to feel thrilled and helped by his simple and fer- 
vent petitions. 

Somehow the impression grew in the village — no- 
body could tell where it started, for as yet John had 
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confided his secret to no one but those already men- 
tioned — that the Widow Oliver's son was *' goin' t' be 
a minister." " Bete her yer boots he'll be a rip- 
staviu' good un, too/' said £ph Stiles; and this, al- 
though possibly not a strictly ecclesiastical way of 
putting it, was the general opinion of Longcove. 

With the coming of spring active search was re- 
sumed, but it was not until late in May that any sign 
of result was reached. Then one day John came to 
the parsonage door. 

<< Elder Doane/' he said, quietly enough, although 
his voice was a little broken by an excitement which 
he vainly tried to conceal, ** Elder Doane, can you 
come over to our place for a few minutes ? " 

** Yes, I guess so. But why — what is it, John ? 
Have you found it?" as he noticed the shining of 
the lad's eyes. 

John shook his head. 

'* Don't know yet. I've found something, but 
whether it's what we've been looking for, I can't say. 
I didn't wait to investigate, but ran right over to tell 
you. I passed the word to the Deacon as I came 
along, and he'll be there by the time we are." 

** Wait till I speak to my wife, and we'll go right 
over with you." 

As they went, John told his story. 

" You remember that old dry well up in the lot ? 
Somehow I've been thinking about that a good deal 
lately, and I've been down in it more than once, 
prodding around ; but I never found anything. I 
was down again to-day ; and, as I was climbing out, 
I noticed about three feet from the top a stone in the 
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wall that didn't look like the rest. It was almost 
exactly square, in the first place ; looked as if it had 
been hewn that shape. And as I felt it over I found 
a ring set into it. I pulled on it a little but I couldn't 
budge it. So I climbed out and got a rope, and ran 
it through the ring, and pulled with all my might, and 
all of a sudden out came the stone, and over I went 
on my back. You may guess that it didn't take me 
long to get back into the well to see what had hap- 
pened. I found that the stone was the door of a 
square hole, all cemented up, and in the hole I saw 
an iron box. That's all I know about it. Mebbe 
there's nothing to it ; but, Elder, I kind of feel that 
that box holds Bill Hogan's treasures." 

** Pray God that you may not be disappointed, my 
dear boy," was the minister's only response. 

It was a silent but a deeply excited group that 
stood about the old well's mouth a little later. They 
found it as John had said ; and presently a rusty iron 
box, some two feet long by a foot in width and height, 
was taken from the hole, and carried into the house. 
In the absence of a key it was necessary to break the 
lid with an axe. But, as Deacon Garrison was about 
to strike the first blow, John said : 

'* Wait just a minute. There's something I want 
to say before the box is opened. If it is what we 
think it is, it is dedicated to the Lord, for it has been 
given us in answer to prayer. You, Elder Doane 
and Deacon Garrison, are to be the trustees of what- 
ever it contains. A certain part is to be set aside for 
my mother, — just enough to give her a comfortable 
living. Out of the rest I am to pay the expenses of 
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my education. If there is anything over, it is to go 
into a fund for the education of poor boys for the 
ministry. Mother and 1 have talked it over, and I 
believe we are agreed on this, aren't we, mother? " 

"Yes, John," replied the widow, "only, if there 
ain't much, 1 want you to take it all. I can get along 
somehow." 

"Well, mebbe there won't be anything at all," 
laughed the boy, a litde unsteadily. "Go ahead, 
Deacon Garrison." 

Crash ! fell the axe. Once, twice, three times. 
Then the rusted iron gave way, and the box opened 
up its contents to the eager eyes. Bars of gold and 
silver, jewels of various kinds, coins of many nations ; 
yes, surely it was the pirate's treasure \ there could be 
no doubt of it. And, to prove it absolutely, presently 
they came upon a folded paper, yellow with age, and 
written with ink long faded, which read as follows : 

" I, Wm. Hogan, being of sounde mind and body, 
yet overborne by the presentimente that the time of 
my death draweth nigh, doe make and utter this as 
my laste will and Testymente : 

" I give and beequeeth this boxe and all that it 
containes to him who shall find it, to be for his sole 
use and benefit, without reservation or conditions. 
Yet it is my hope and my prayer (if indeede such an 
one as I am may dare to pray !) that the finder may 
be a man of a Godlie sort, righteous and uprighte in 
life and conversation, who shall use the tresure after 
such an honest and Godfeering fashion as may some- 
what make amendes for the evil manner in which it 
has been gathered. And I further intreet that he 
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shall indevoure to think as kindlie as he maye upon 

the man who writes these wordes, whose hands are 

stained with blood, but whose Hearte is sick of sin ; 

and that he shall reverently and upon his bended 

knee offer for him at least once the prayer, * God have 

mercy on his Soule ! ' " 

(Signed) Wm. Hogan." 

ICHABOD Dane 
his 

JOSEF X LUPEZ 

mark 



witnesses 



Tears were in the eyes of all, and were running 
down the cheeks of the women, when Elder Doane 
finished the reading of this weird and pathetic mes- 
sage from a long- dead past; and as he folded the 
jpaper it seemed entirely natural that he should say 
simply, " Let us pray ! " and that they should kneel 
together then and there upon the kitchen floor. And 
let it not be considered an arraignment of the sturdy 
Protestant theology of either pastor or deacon that the 
one said at the close of his prayer, with just an in- 
stant of hesitation, " We beseech Thee, Father, to let 
Thy mercy rest upon the soul of this man ! ** and that 
the other, without an instant of hesitation, responded 
emphatically, "Amen ! " 

And the treasure? Well, it was not enormous, 
certainly not the fabulous amount at which popular 
tradition had set it; but it was enough and more 
than enough to fulfil the modest desires and purposes 
of its finders. The few legal technicalities were soon 
complied with, and the money entered upon its be- 
neficent ministry. 
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Mrs. Oliver, comfortably provided for, lived to a 
good old age without financial care or anxiety. Her 
son passed with honor through academy, college, and 
theological seminary, and is now the pastor of a large 
church in a New England city. Every summer he 
comes back to Longcove, and preaches one Sunday 
in the little church. That is a great day for the vil- 
lage. Everybody turns out for miles around, and the 
meeting-house is crowded. But probably no one en- 
joys that midsummer Sunday more than the white- 
haired man who sits in the pulpit with the preacher. 
He doesn't always hear all of the sermon, for his mind 
is full of thoughts of other days; but in his heart 
there is a great gladness and joy for this son of his in 
the gospel, this Timothy. And, when the service is 
over, the preacher pauses a moment before leaving the 
pulpit, for the touch of the trembling hands on his head, 
and the soft benediction which he has come to know 
and love so well, '' God bless you, and keep you 
faithful to Him, my boy ! ** 

Then he goes down the pulpit stairs to greet and be 
greeted by his old-time friends. And Eph Stiles al- 
ways says : 

"Thet was a gret sarmon. Doc — ^hang it all ! I 
can't call ye nuthin' but John, *n* I ain't a-goin' t' 
try ! But I don't think it's quite up t* th' fust one I 
ever heard ye preach. Remember th' tex* ? * There 
ain't nuthin' hid thet sh'll not be revealed.' Isnum 1 
thet was th' greatest sarmon I ever ///V/hear." 

And in a certain New England college there is a 
fund from which has come generous help for many a 
young man struggling along the path to the ministry. 
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Nobody seems to know much about it, except that its 
managing trustees are two men in a little village down 
on the coast. It is called simply <'The William 
Hogan Fund/' 



X 

^B'ESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS '^ 

IT was simply a question of a boundary line, that 
fruitful source of trouble ever since men learned 
the difiference between the words ** mine " and ** thine/' 
The value of the property involved was not great; 
neither party would have been richer or poorer in any 
appreciable degree, whatever the issue. But one 
word led to another ; what was at first merely ques- 
tion grew into definite assertion; bitter things were 
said on both sides ; and the two men, Job Davis and 
Sam Gallup, friends from childhood, drew apart in an 
alienation that lasted for years. It was such a feud 
as among Southern people might have meant pistols 
or knives and the spilling of blood. To these men of 
the Northern hills it meant simply a stern and voice- 
less anger in which each as absolutely ignored the 
other as if he were no longer living. 

It was a singular feud in that it was entirely personal 
and in no wise affected the relations of the two 
families. They had lived side by side on the Upper 
Road for years. Mary Davis and Susan Gallup had 
been schoolmates, as had their husbands. The chil- 
dren of the families had played together from infancy. 
And even yet, although the men were not on speaking 
terms, the intimacy of the rest was not impaired. In- 
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deed, this was a sort of compact between the parties 
immediately concerned. In the last of their stormy 
interviews, Sam said : 

"I see thet this thing's goin* t' keep you 'n' me 
from hevin' anything t' do weth each other after this, 
but thet needn't tech th* rest 'f th* folks, need it? I 
s'pose we might agree t' let things go on weth them 
same's ever ? " To which Job stonily assented. 

And the compact had been faithfully kept. In no 
way had either man sought to interrupt the family 
friendship. Even when young John Davis began to 
"go with" Rosa Gallup, neither father made objec- 
tion, nor placed any obstacle in the way of the smooth 
running of true love. Neither was at the wedding ; 
but both contributed liberally to the "fitting out," 
and it was an open secret in the village that the bills 
for the new house for the young couple half-way be- 
tween their former homes were paid by Job and Sara, 
"share and share alike." In that home each was a 
frequent and a welcome guest, although both were 
never there at the same time. 

Of course all this had not been without many an 
eflfort to heal the breach and reconcile the differences. 
Wives, children, and neighbors had tried in every way 
to bring the men together. Elder Doane, pastor of 
both, and respected by both, had striven for reconcilia- 
tion. An enthusiastic evangelist, spending a few days 
in Longcove, felt it his " mission " to bring these 
warring souls to peace and harmony. Walking along 
the road with Gallup one day, urging upon him the 
duty of forgiveness, they suddenly came upon Davis. 
Here was the golden opportunity. Promptly turning 
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from his appeal to men to supplication before God, 
the evangelist fell upon his knees in the dusty path, 
and began to besiege heaven in their behalf, while the 
two men, with heads high in air, went on, each his 
own way, and, when the wrestling Jacob opened his 
eyes, neither was in sight. The case seemed hopeless. 
"When Job *n' Sam make up,** had become a Cove 
adage, and was supposed to be synonymous with 
"never." 

Then came the baby to John and Rosa, little Pearl, 
A baby is always a wonderful thing, of course ; but 
this baby was of the superlative degree of wonderful- 
ness, and to none more so than to her two grand- 
fathers, who regarded the little mite with feelings akin 
to worship. No day was complete without a visit to 
her shrine. No matter how busy Job might be, he 
could always find time to ** run down to John's t' see 
Pearl." No matter how tired Sam might be with the 
day's work, he "guessed he'd go up t' Rosa's *n' see 
her put th' kid t' bed." 

But the same law of avoidance prevailed here as 
everywhere. Both visited the baby every day, but 
never at the same time. If one came in the morning, 
the other took the afternoon or evening for his call. 
There was no agreement about it ; simply each seemed 
to know by a kind of instinct when the other was to 
be there. Nor was there any jealousy ; that was the 
strange part of it. Neither seemed to resent in the 
least the relationship of the other to the blessed baby 
nor his interest in her. 

And Pearl, on her part, repaid this devotion with 
an answering affection. From the beginning of her 
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conscious life no one was dearer to her than her 
grandfathers. They were her chosen playmates ; they 
rocked her to sleep in their strong arms ; they guided 
her toddling steps in her first attempts at walking. 
Among her earliest essays at speech was the word 
"dampa." A little later she named them, each by 
his chief physical peculiarity. Davis was clean-shaven 
and bald; he was ** Grandpa Smooth"; while 
Gallup, bushy of hair and beard, was ''Grandpa 
Rough/' — "Dampa Smuve" and " Dampa Wuff," 
in baby parlance; names that they hear sometimes 
even to this day, although Pearl is quite a big girl 
now. 

She was about three years old when in some way it 
was borne in upon her infantile mind that it was her 
duty to attend divine worship on the Sabbath. Ac- 
cordingly, one Sunday she gravely announced her 
intention of ** doin' to turch wiv Dampa WufF," who 
chanced to be the morning caller that day. To her 
mother's reply that Dampa Wuff was not going to 
church, Pearl confidently responded, ** Yes, he is, an* 
he's doin' to take me wiv him " ; which he did, of 
course, for was not baby's word law ? So all through 
that morning service Sam Gallup sat in an unac- 
customed place in the little church, with that tiny 
figure bolt upright by his side. Next Sunday she 
would go again ; only it was Dampa Smuve who must 
take her this time. And so it grew into a custom that 
Pearl should go to church every Sunday, one week 
sitting with Job in the Davis pew, and the next with 
Sam in the Gallup seat on the other side of the aisle. 

Usually she was a most demure and decorous 
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hearer ; but one Sunday she seemed greatly amused 
at something, and laughed to herself several times 
during the service, to the surprise of ''Dampa 
Smuve," to whose somewhat disturbed conscience the 
sermon was proving anything but amusing. And 
scarcely had they left the church when she broke out, 
with a little giggle, 

** O Dampa Smuve, wasn't zat funny? " 

** Wasn't what funny, child ? I didn't see nuthin' 
t* laugh at." 

<* Why, ze minister's tex', * B'essed are ze dwess- 
makers * ! Ze idea I What does a man know 'bout 
dwessmakers ? " with the fine scorn of the sex for the 
lamentable ignorance of a mere man ! 

And now it was ** Dampa* s " turn to laugh. 

"Why, Pearl, it wa'n't 'dressmakers'; it was 
* peacemakers * he was talkin' 'bout." 

** Well, it means ze same fing, I dess. Don't you 
'member how ze dwessmakers is always makin' pieces 
an' lettin* 'em fall on ze floor, when zey come to help 
mamma? I dess zat's what he meant." 

** O, no, dear, it's quite another thing. He didn't 
mean pieces 'f cloth 'n' ribbon 'n' — things like thet." 

** Well, zen, Dampa Smuve, what did he mean, if he 
didn't mean zat? I'd like to know." 

Job hesitated. 

** W — h — y, I'm 'fraid I couldn't make you unner- 
stan'," he began. 

** Should fink you tood, if you know you own se'f," 
was the uncompromising retort. 

««W— a— a— 1, it's like this," he said. " S'pose 
two folks ain't been gittin' 'long very well t'gether, is 
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kind o' mad at each other, 'n' don't hev nuthin* t* do 
weth each other ** 

**Yes, I know," she nodded; "like you an' 
Dampa Wuff." 

Job started. How did she know about their 
quarrel ? Who had been telling her anything ? 

"Who " he began to question; but thought 

better of it. Perhaps it would be wiser not to pry 
into the matter, but to go on with his explanation. 

"*N' somebody comes, 'n* does suthin* t' bring 
them two folks together, so they'll be frien's, 'n' not 
mad at each other any more; thet's a peacemaker." 

Pearl pondered over the explanation a moment 
gravely. 

** Do you fink zat's what he meant, Dampa ? " 

"Yes." 

" An' he didn't mean pieces of silk an' cotton like 
Miss Joslin makes when she sews for mamma?" 

"No." 

" O dear ! zen I ought to have laughed at my own 
se'f for makin' such a 'stake, 'stead of laughin' at ze 
minister. Dampa, what does * b'essed* mean ? " 

Worse and worse ! Job groaned. Why couldn't 
Elder Doane have saved that confounded sermon for 
next Sunday, so that Sam Gallup might have had these 
bothersome questions loaded off on him ? But the lit- 
tle inquisitor was waiting for an answer. 

" Blessed ? W — h — y, blessed means — why — ^jest 
blessed, you know — God blesses *em f'r " 

"Does it mean zat Dod loves 'em for makin' 
peaces?" 

" Yes, thet's it ; thet's it exactly. God loves 'em f'r 
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doin' of it, *n' He says good things 'bout 'em, 'n' 
gives 'em what they want." 

The child was silent for some time. 

** Thank goodness ! " said Job to himself. " I hope 
them questions is done." 

Presently she lifted her head, with a happy smile 
playing over her face. 

**Dampa," she said, "I'se doin' to peace-make you 
an* Dampa Wuff ! " 

** Waal, child," muttered the man, more to himself 
than to her, ** you're layin' out a toler'ble hefty job 
f 'r yourself, I'm thinkin'." Then he added in an 
even lower tone, ** I dunno but you'll fetch it, though, 
ef you onct set your mind onto it." 

Just as they passed the Gallup place, Sam himself 
was crossing the road toward the barn. Pearl saw 
him and ran to him. 

** O Dampa Wuff, you ought to have been at meetin' 
to-day ! Ze minister had such a funny tex'. I 
fought it was, * B'essed are ze dwessmakers ' ; but 
Dampa Smuve says it was, * B'essed are ze peace- 
makers * ; an' I dess zat was it. An', Dampa, I'se 
doin' to peace-make you an' Dampa Smuve, an' — an' 
I want you to come wight over an' shake hands wiv 
him, wight away." 

The two men looked each other in the face — a long, 
level look of hatred^ without sign of relenting. 
Then, 

" I guess I ain't got no call t* shake ban's weth a 
snake," Sam said, '* not to-day " ; and he turned, and 
went on his way. 

"Nor me weth a hyppercrit'," called Job after him. 
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The words were unintelligible to the child, but there 
was no possibility of mistaking the meaning of the 
action and the attitude of the two men. A grieved, 
pained look came into her face, and with bowed head 
she resumed her homeward way without a word. But 
at the gate she stopped, and with the tears running 
down her cheeks she said : 

"Dampa Smuve, I don't want you to come in to- 
day, an' I don't want you to come to see me any 
more. I'se dot to stop lovin' you, for ze min'ster says 
Dod don't love zem what won't be peace-made, an' I 
mustn't love zem what Dod don't love, must I? O 
Dampa, I wish you would be peace-made, so's I tood 
love you some more ! " 

And she ran into the house, leaving Job to walk 
away, greatly disturbed and troubled. Not that he 
attached any weight to what she said. *' Nuthin* but 
a childish notion she's tuk," he muttered; "she'll 
f 'rgit it before mornin'." 

But when he called next day he found she hadn't 
forgotten. She was nowhere in sight, nor did she 
come at his whistle as usual. 

"Where's Pearl?" he inquired of his daughter-in- 
law. 

** Up-stairs. She ran away when she saw you com- 
ing, and said she didn't want to see you. What in 
the world's got into the child ? Father was here last 
night, and Pearl told him, as solemn as a judge, that 
he didn't love her any more, because he wouldn't let 
her be * b'essed ' ; that God blessed the folks that 
' made peaces,' but that you and he were keeping her 
from getting the blessing by refusing to be * peace- 
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made/ as she called it. And she wound up by telling 
him not to come to see her any more, because God 
didn't love those who wouldn't be * peace-made,' and 
she couldn't love anybody that God didn't. What ails 
her? Where did she get that notion ? " 

The story of the incident of the preceding day an- 
swered the question, but it afforded no suggestion of 
the manner of dealing with the problem of the case. 

And now began one of the strangest fortnights in 
the history of any of the parties concerned. It was a 
hard time for Longcove grandfathers; at least, for 
grandfathers who refused to be " peace-made." With 
a strange and unchildlike pertinacity the little maid 
held to her position and purpose. So far from being 
a childish whim, to be forgotten over night, or diverted 
by the gift of a new toy, the thought of that Sunday's 
sermon seemed to have become a principle of her life. 

The two men grew anxious ; this thing was becom- 
ing serious. Was it possible that their baby had cast 
them off utterly ? The daily visits were continued, 
but were far from satisfactory. If she could do so. 
Pearl left the room before they came in. If unable to 
escape, she endured their presence with the utmost 
indifference and apathy. If they spoke to her, she 
answered, but that was all. She offered no objection 
when they kissed her, but no responsive kisses formed 
upon her ruby lips. She made no reference to the 
question at issue, evidently considering it of no use to 
attempt argument or remonstrance; she simply ig- 
nored it. To the rest she was much the same as ever, 
cheery, loving, lovable, with just a shade more of 
thoughtfulness than usual ; but between her and the 
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two men who worshipped her a great wall had sud- 
denly been raised. Iron could have been no harder, 
and ice no colder, than she was in those days. 

Every resource at command was drawn upon to 
divert her mind from the one absorbing subject. The 
grandfathers resorted to cunning bribes. One pro- 
posed a sail, and a picnic on Heron Island ; the other 
offered a trip to Portland, with the delights of its busy 
streets and attractive stores. Both propositions, either 
of which would have been accepted under ordinary 
circumstances with great enthusiasm, were declined 
with indifference. Pearl didn't care to go. 

Then they tried coaxing and appeal, but with no 
better success. Pearl told them plainly, in her simple 
baby speech, that, if they couldn't be friends with 
each other, they couldn't be friends with her. And 
slowly they realized that to this child, whom they had 
supposed to know nothing of their relations to each 
other, the making of peace between them had become 
a matter of supreme and vital necessity. 

Then they grew angry. All right ! If Pearl chose 
to act this way, she might ! They could get along 
without her ! Things had come to a pretty pass if 
grown men were to be ruled by babies ! But anger is 
poor food for hearts hungry for love ; and both knew, 
however strenuously they might deny it, that life 
wasn't quite the same to them now that the light of 
the little lady's face was withdrawn. 

So the Sunday came around again. 

"Come, Pearl," called her mother; '* time to get 
ready for church. Dampa Wuff '11 be here before long 
to take you." 
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"Pse not doin' to turch no more, mamma," an- 
swered the child. ** 'Tain't no use. Dod b'esses ze 
peacemakers, an' I ain't peace-made anybody ; an' so 
He hasn't dot no b'essin' for me, an' 1 ain't doin'." 

It was not rebellion ; it was not scepticism ; it was 
simply a calm, uncomplaining statement of fact. In 
some curious way the little one saw herself as beyond 
the pale of gift and grace, among the unblessed and 
unblessable ; and that through no fault of her own. 

Sam Gallup, standing in the doorway, heard her, 
and turned quickly, and went away unseen, with a 
dumb pain gnawing at his heart. Was there any truth 
in the child's notion ? Was he keeping this angel out 
of the paradise of the divine favor and blessing ? 

But a man — to say nothing of a woman — is a stub- 
born animal. What he lacks in will he is apt to make 
up in won't. And it was not until the end of the fol- 
lowing week that either Job or Sam would yield to 
what both knew was inevitable. Then, on Saturday 
afternoon, they met in the road, not far from John's 
house. With lifted heads and averted eyes they were 
passing each other after the old fashion, when Job sud- 
denly stopped. 

** Look ahere, Sam," he said ; " it's no use wastin' 
words over this thing, but you 'n' me 's got t' come l' 
some sort 'fan unnerstandin'. We're both a-breakin' 
our hearts 'cos thet blessed kid won't hev nuthin' t' 
do weth us any more, 'n' we know th' on'y way thet 
it c'n be settled. Now I'm free t' confess thet, ef it 
wa'n't f 'r her, I'd see you further b'fore I'd say a 
word t' you 'bout makin' up ; but I can't stan' it t' 
go on any longer this way, 'n' — 'n* — ^so I'm willin' t' 
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let bygones be bygones f'r Pearrs sake, ef you are. 
What d'ye say?'' 

" I say jest th' same," was Sam's answer. " This 
thing's gittin' on my narves, 'n' I can't sleep nights 
thinkin' 'f th' little tike 'n' th' way she's feelin' 'n' 
actin'. So ef — ef — you've a mind t' call th' ol' grudge 
off f'r Pearl's sake, why — here's my hand on it"; 
and he stretched out his hand in a half-ashamed, not 
over-cordial, way. 

** Done ! " said Job, grasping it as he spoke; and 
somehow in the hand-clasp something of the ice of 
years seemed melted, and. a little of the warmth of the 
old friendship thrilled along the veins of each. 

" 'N' es f 'r thet little strip 'f Ian'," began Job. 

"Bother th' land," broke in Sam; "they's not 
'nough 'fit t' make no diff'runce; you're welcome t' 
it." 

"Tell you what; let's deed them two pastures on 
both sides 'f it t' John and Rosa; thet'U take care 'f 
th' line." 

" All right I I'm weth ye I Why didn't we think 
'f thet before?" was the hearty response. And the 
last battle of the boundary line was fought and won. 

Pearl, looking out of the window, saw them coming 
up the walk together. For a moment she watched 
them uncomprehendingly. Then, with a note of awe 
blending curiously with the joy in her voice, she cried, 

*• O mamma ! Dampa Smuve an' Dampa Wuff *s 
peace-made ! " And with a glad shout she sprang 
into their arms as they came into the door, her only 
regret being that she could not kiss and hug both at 
once. 
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They were a little late at church next day, and the 
service had begun when they arrived. Just as they 
entered the door Elder Doane was reading the prophetic 
words of Isaiah, ''A little child shall lead them." It 
is doubtful, however, whether the congregation noted 
the coincidence, or even heard the words. With 
staring and astonished eyes they were watching little 
Pearl Davis walking up the aisle clasping the hands of 
her two grandfathers. 



XI 

^AND THE OTHER MARY^ 

THE little bell in the steeple of Longcove church 
began to toll— one — two — three. Everybody 
stopped whatever work was in hand to listen and 
count. Eleven — twelve — thirteen. Then it was not 
Cy Granger's boy, for he was only twelve. Twenty- 
three — twenty-four. No, nor Jim Bolton's wife. Forty- 
three — forty-four — forty-five, and stopped. And 
everybody said, "Mary Hanscom ! " And then al- 
most everybody said again, "What'll Marthy do 
now? " 

And that was precisely the question that Martha 
Hanscom was asking herself as she stood at the 
kitchen window, looking out upon a world whose 
dreariness was singularly in keeping with her own 
bereft and desolate condition. It was late March, 
and spring was at hand ; but Mother Nature seemed 
strangely reluctant to confess it or to show any signs 
of its coming. The snow still lay in discolored and 
disreputable patches here and there along the roadside 
and in the fields. The air was sharp and nippy like 
the tongue of a shrew. The water looked cold, and 
the waves broke over the ledges of Outer Heron with 
a sullen roar that made itself heard far inland. Even 
the sunshine was pallid and lifeless, as if the sun were 

»33 
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doing his work perfunctorily and with no heart in it. 
There was a chill that struck to the bones, not the 
bracing cold of winter, but the raw dampness of a 
cellar. 

But the woman at the window recked nothing of 
weather conditions. The chill at her heart left no 
room for thought of chill of body. She had just come 
from the chamber where the body of her sister lay 
covered with a sheet. She was glad, heartily glad, 
that it was all over, and that the poor, tortured, pain- 
tormented body was at last at rest. Not for the world 
would she have called back the spirit to its earthly 
tenement. Much as she knew she would miss her 
sister, it was with a sigh of relief that she had seen 
the last flicker of light go out of the eyes, and had 
felt the fluttering heart under her hand grow still. 

She was not thinking of Mary now, but of herself. 
And the question that beat itself insistently in upon 
her brain was just that which the village was asking, 
" What will Marthy do now?" 

It was not so selflsh a question as it sounds. If 
there was selfishness in it, it might be termed paradox- 
ically the selfishness of unselfishness. Martha Hans- 
com could hardly remember the time when her life 
had not been a serving of some one who needed to be 
served. 

It was her mother first, away back in her girlhood, 
an invalid from almost her earliest recollection. Upon 
Martha as the oldest of the children had devolved 
such care and responsibility as few children know. 

Then it was her father, brought home from his last 
voyage with an injury to his spine that kept him a 
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suffering and not too patient prisoner at home through 
many long years. 

And then, when he was gone, and there seemed a 
chance for respite from nursing and tending, her sister 
Mary began to show signs of her mother's ailment, 
and patiently Martha took up her burden once more. 

She had never repined or complained ; O, she was 
glad to say that to her conscience now ; it was of her 
very nature to serve, and she had poured forth minis- 
tries as a spring overflows of its very fulness. 

She remembered a word that old Elder Hamilton 
said once. ** Mar thy," he had said, laying his hand 
on her head, *' you're like your namesake of old in 
your much servin' ; but I thank the Lord that it ain't 
cumberin* you any, s' far as I can see." No, she 
knew that she hadn't been cumbered by her much 
serving, and down in her heart she echoed her old 
pastor's thanksgiving therefor. 

But now Mary was gone, and she was left alone, 
the last of the family. There was no one now for her 
to care for or minister to in any way. What remained 
for her ? What was her life to be henceforth ? That 
was the question that was revolving in Martha Hans- 
com's mind as she stood at her window that day. 

A step aroused her from her reverie; and she 
turned to see Emily Mathers, dressmaker, milliner, 
and general fashion arbiter-in-chief to most of the 
women of the countryside. 

" How be ye, Marthy ? " she nodded. " I dropped 
everythin' an* run over soon's I heard the bell. 'Tain't 
no use tellin' you how sorry I be, f 'r y' know that 
a'ready. I've come on bis'ness, to 'range 'bout your 
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mournin'. Let's see; t'day's Tuesday; s'pose you 
won't have the fun'ral b'fore Friday, but even with 
that we ain't got none too much time. I've ben 
thinkin' there's that bombazine that'll do f r a dress; 
lucky you had it made up plain, 'thout no flounces n'r 
tuckin's. An' I guess I c'n take the flowers outen 
your winter bonnet an' fix it so 's it'll go; but I'll 
have to send to Portland f 'r a crape veil ; I ain't got 
nothin' that'll do. You better get a good one while 
you're 'bout it. You know " 

"Em'ly Mathers," broke in Martha, " w/// you jest 
stop a minute an' tell me what you're talkin* 'bout?" 

**W-h-y — why, your mournin', of course," replied 
the astonished dressmaker. '' I was sayin' 'bout your 
veil " 

**An* / am sayin' 'bout my veil that there ain't 
a-goin' to be none. No, nor no mournin' dress nor 
bonnet, neither. I'm goin' to wear jest the things I've 
got, without no change whatever." 

" Why, Marthy Hanscom I You ain't, neither I 
Why, it'd be plumb scan'lous ! Why, everybody 
wears mournin' that c'n aflbrd it when their folks die, 
an' you c'n surely aflbrd to have whatever you want 
Of course " 

Martha's voice was calm but decided. 

" It ain't a matter of affbrdin', an' it ain't a matter 
of doin' what everybody else does, neither. You 
know me well 'nough to understand that. It's jest 
doin' what's right an' proper, an' what I'd want Mary 
to do if I was in her place an' she was in mine. Why, 
look here, Em'ly Mathers. We was both perfessors 
an' church-members. We claim to b'lieve that my 
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poor dear lamb's out of her pain an' mis'ry, an' is in 
a place where there ain't goin' to be no more sorrow, 
an' that some day I'm goin* to meet her there. D'ye 
think it's jest the right thing f 'r me to bundle myself 
all up in a lot of black clo'es that shet out all the sun- 
light an' beauty from God's world, if I b'lieve that? 
Don't seem to jibe with what we perfess to b'lieve, 
does it? If I thought that Mary was lost to me f'r- 
ever an' ever, there might be some sense to your crape 
veils an' sich; but I don't think so, an' I ain't goin' 
to put on no sich heathenish contraptions. So there I " 

*« But think of what folks'll say. They'll think you 
am't sorry that Mary's dead if you don't show some 
sign." 

"O, that's it, eh? The mournin' -clo'es is f'r the 
sake of the other folks, are they ? Well, I'll tell you 
what I'll do, Em'ly. Of course I want everybody to 
know I am sorry ; so I'll send over to Portland, an' 
have a big card printed with somethin' like this on it : 
* My sister Mary's dead, an' I'm drefFul sorry' ; an' you 
can run a black ribbon through it so 's I can hang it 
round my neck, an' I'll wear it to the fun'ral, so that 
everybody can see it." 

" Marthy Hanscom ! The idee ! How ridic'- 
lous!" 

" Any more so than hangin' a lot of black clo'es on 
one's self so that people can see 'em an' say, * Look 
how sorry she is ' ? Don't seem a mite more so to 
me. 'Tenny rate, I ain't a-goin' to have none of your 
crape veils an' sich like, an' you might's well make up 
your mind to that." 

And, when the day of the funeral came, Martha 
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Hanscotn followed the coffined form of her sister, 
borne on the shoulders of men after the kindly, homely 
custom of the place, wearing just the garments which 
her neighbors had seen her wear scores of times, with 
no sign or trappings of woe to make mock of the veri- 
ties of the Christian faith, which she professed were 
hers. 

But when it was all over, and she was back in her 
home from which the last sympathizing friend had de- 
parted, she had need of all that that faith could do for 
her or give to her. The loneliness of it all ! It cut 
to her heart like a knife. It stung her like the sharp 
word of a loved but unkind friend. It loomed in 
the gathering shadows of the coming night like a 
veritable shape of woe. Her arms ached for very 
emptiness, and her soul was desolate because there 
was no one to whom she could minister. 

All night long she lay with wide, staring eyes, from 
which sleep had departed. When the morning came, 
she arose heavy- eyed and heavy-hearted, to take up 
not the monotony of service to which she was accus- 
tomed, but the monotony of absolute freedom from any 
demand for service, the monotony of a liberty more 
irksome to natures like hers than any thraldom of toil 
can be. 

"This won't never do," she said to herself over 
and over again in those first few days. " This thing's 
gettin* on my nerves, an' I'll be fit for the 'sylum if I 
keep on this way. I've jest got to have somebody to 
do for. 'Tain't a question whether I want to or not, 
it's a case of jest got to. O Mary I Mary ! " the voice 
was a wail now. << I wouldn't have you come back 
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from your peace, dear lamb. But it'd be worth all 
the world to hear you call once more, * Marthy/ jest 
as you useter do when you wanted somethin'.'* 

But although this old world of ours is so full of 
needs, and the demands for loving ministry are so 
many and so insistent, it really seemed that at this 
particular time and in this particular instance every- 
body within reachable distance of this service- hungry 
soul had enough and to spare. 

** Nobody needs me ! ** moaned Miss Martha almost 
bitterly. " There ain't even a cat or a dog in Long- 
cove that I can call my own to mother and help. I 
ain't the least mite of use to any one or anythin' on 
earth, though the dear Lord knows I want to be." 

It was only weeks afterward that the coveted chance 
came to her, and that in a way entirely unexpected. 

She had gone to Portland on some business con- 
nected with the settlement of Mary's portion of the 
little estate ; and, when she left the lawyer's office, it 
was too late to catch the afternoon train for home. 
She was prepared for this contingency, however, and 
almost mechanically turned down High Street toward 
a quiet little boarding-house where she and her sister 
had been accustomed to lodge in their infrequent visits 
to the city. 

But before she reached it a daring thought flashed 
into her mind. She stopped to consider it, almost 
dazed. Dared she do it? Why not? She could 
well afford it. Other people did it; why shouldn't 
she ? It would be a new experience, and she was sick 
nigh unto death of the monotony of her colorless life. 

Back she turned, and out upon the main street she 
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went, to the very largest, swellest hotel that the city 
boasted. For once she was going out into the World 
with a capital W. For once, at least, she would not 
be put off with a little tucked- up back room in an in- 
conspicuous boarding-house. 

"Young man," she said to the clerk at the desk, 
when she had registered, ** I want a good room on the 
corner, an' frontin' on the street. One with two win- 
dows, so's I can get a good draught of air." 

** Yes, madam." The tone was distinctly doubtful. 
••Our terms for such rooms " 

** Land's sakes ! " replied the lady a bit testily. 
*• Did I say anythin' 'bout your terms ? I guess there's 
'nough in my hand-bag here to pay my bill. Mebbe 
you want your money b'forehand ; is that it ? " with 
her hands already fumbling at the fastenings of the 
bag. 

And, although the rule at that particular hotel was 
strict with regard to demanding advance payment by 
guests without baggage, there was such consciousness 
of financial solvency and unquestionable integrity on 
Miss Martha's face as led the clerk, a shrewd judge of 
character, to hasten to declare : 

"0, by no means, madam, unless you prefer. It 
will be entirely satisfactory if you pay when you leave. 
Front ! Show this lady to 225." 

At the door of the dining-room that evening Miss 
Martha held up the lofty head waiter as with lifted 
finger he beckoned her to follow him. 

** Just a minute, young man," she said. *' I want a 
word with you. I don't know how long I'm goin' to 
stay here ; mebbe I'll go away to-morrow, an' mebbe 
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I'll stop a spell. But what I want is a place to eat at 
while I do stay, an' not to be drove 'bout from pillar 
to post every meal. An' I want you should give me 
one girl to wait on me all the time; none of your 
high-fliers, who don't think of nothin' but beaus an' 
tips. Somebody steady an' sensible, if you've got 
any of that sort." 

His High Mightiness stood a moment in thought. 
Then he said : 

'< All right, ma'am I I've just the place and the 
girl for you. Right over here in this corner by the 
window. Mary ! " 

At the summons a pleasant-faced girl in the black 
waitress costume approached. 

<* I want you to take charge of this table and look 
after this lady for the present. Mind you serve her 
well, or " 

There was something in the tone of the uncompleted 
last injunction that grated upon Miss Martha, even 
though it was uttered in her interest. 

" Humph ! " she muttered, looking after the speaker 
as he walked away, ** I'd jest like to see you talk to 
me like that, Mr. Impidence ! You wouldn't do it 
more'n once, I'm thinkin*. Now, young woman," 
she continued, turning to the waitress, '* what's your 
name? " 

** Mary, ma'am," was the low- voiced reply. 

** Well, Mary, I want you should look after me jest 
as if I was your mother or your aunt. I ain't much 
used to the ways of a big hotel like this, an' I don't 
know t'other from which when it comes to pickin' out 
vittals from these here meenoos. If I was left to my- 
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self, like 'nough I'd either starve or p'ison myself with 
things that ain't fit to go into a Christian stummick. 
So I want you to pick me out jest the kind of vittals 
that's fitten to a woman of my age an' bringin' up. 
I'll leave the whole thing to you. An' there's another 
thing. I don't want you to be wonderin* all the time 
what kind of a tip you're goin' to get. I'll do the 
right thing when it comes to that, but I don't want to 
be tastin' tips every meal. Understand ? " 

The girl smiled. "Yes, ma'am," she replied; "I 
think I understand, and I'll try to suit you." 

And so successful were her efforts that presently 
Miss Martha leaned back in her chair, the very per- 
sonification of contented repletion. 

**Well, I must say," she remarked complacently, 
" you've give me the best meal of vittals I've put into 
my mouth for many a day; the best," she added con- 
scientiously, ** I ever et in all my life, 's far as I can 
rec'lect. Good-night. See you at breakfast." 

Breakfast was equally satisfactory, and under its 
mollifying influence Miss Martha waxed more than 
usually genial, which is saying a good deal. 

*' Got a good place here, Mary ? " she asked as the 
waitress busied herself about the table. 

**Y-e-s, ma'am," replied the girl somewhat hesi- 
tatingly. ** Pretty good." 

"Have any trouble with that feller over there?" 
nodding toward the head waiter, against . whom it 
must be confessed Miss Martha had conceived a sud- 
den and perhaps not altogether reasonable prejudice. 
** 'Peared to me he spoke up ruther cross to you last 
night, didn't he?" 
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Mary reddened. " I'd rather have him that way 
than — than the other/' she said. ''I can get along 
with him when he's cross." 

" What d'ye mean ? Does he try to — ^to make love 
to you an' — an' — such like?" queried Miss Martha, 
her question ending somewhat lamely, as she herself 
felt. 

But the other understood. "Yes," she answered 
shortly, "he does." 

" Well, if you don't want to have nothin' to do with 
him, why don't you quit? Must be plenty of places 
to earn a livin' in a city like this." 

But Mary shook her head. 

" That's just the trouble ; there aren't. Sometimes 
I get almost wild, and think I can't stand it any 
longer; but then comes the question. Where can I 
go, and what can I do ? There is nothing for me but 
table-work, for I must have as much time at home as 
possible, because my mother is sick and all alone. I 
go off duty after breakfast and dinner are over, and I 
have my evenings after supper, so that I can be with 
her most of the time. But, if I should leave here, I 
wouldn't be likely to get another hotel job ; for Mr, 
Morang, the head waiter, would probably not give me 
a recommendation. So I just have to stay here, and 
get along as best I can." 

"The mean critter!" exclaimed Miss Martha in 
great indignation. " I've a good notion to give him 
a bit of my mind, an' tell him " 

"O, I hope — I beg you won't ! " cried the girl in 
terror. " It would only make things worse for me." 

"N-o, I s'pose it wouldn't do. It's one of the 
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times when you've got to keep your mouth shet, even 
if it does hurt like sin to do it. But I'd like to, jest 
the same." And the indignant woman glared at the 
unconscious back of the offender in such a way that, 
had looks been stilettos, the effect would certainly 
have been dangerous, if not deadly. 

" Tell me 'bout your folks," she said with an entire 
change of tone. ** Father livin' ? " 

** No, he died about five years ago." 

"An' your mother's sick, you say. What's the 
matter with her?" 

** Consumption," answered the girl in a low tone. 

"I want to know 1 " ejaculated her hearer sympa- 
thetically. " Sho, now I That's too bad. But mebbe 
she'll pull through. They're doin* wonderful things 
for that nowadays." 

But Mary shook her head. *' No, I guess there's 
not much hope. There might be if she could get out 
into the country and live in a different way from what 
we have to ; but that seems impossible, and she's fail- 
ing all the time." 

She hurried from the table, more to hide the start- 
ing tears, Miss Martha shrewdly surmised, than because 
she had any real errand. 

** What is your last name? " she inquired when the 
girl returned. 

** Hanscom — Mary Hanscom," was the reply. 
"That's mother's name, too." 

Miss Martha put down her coffee-cup so hard as 
almost to crack the saucer. 

" Good land of love ! " she exclaimed. 

** What's the matter? Did you burn yourself? " 
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« No— yes — well, mebbe that coffee was a leetle 
hot. I guess you*d better get me some cold milk 
for it." 

And, when Mary returned with the cream, Miss 
Martha had herself well under control, although her 
hands were trembling and her voice was a bit uneven. 

"Hanscom, eh?'' she said, musingly. "I useter 
know folks of that name down State. Father a Maine 
man?" 

** Yes, he came from Longcove, not far from here." 

'* Any of his folks live there now ? " 

" I don't know. The truth is, father was pretty 
headstrong in his young days, I guess, and he ran 
away from home because of some disagreement ; and 
we have never known much about his family. We've 
often wished we did, and ever since we came here we 
have been intending to go down to his old home some- 
time. One reason why we haven't, besides not being 
able to afford it, was that we were afraid that, if any 
of the Hanscoms were living, they would think we 
hunted them up just to have them help us." The 
girl drew herself Up proudly. " We'd rather die than 
be objects of charity." 

"Jest so. Jest so. I understand. Well, Mary, 
I've took it into my head that I'd like to see your 
mother, if you think she'd be willin'. I've been to 
Longcove myself, an' mebbe I could tell her some- 
thin' 'bout your father's folks. When you get off 
duty, you come to my room. Number 225, an* I'll go 
'long with you for a leetle visit. Now, mind. I've a 
partic'lar reason." 

When she got to her room. Miss Martha sat down 
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in the big rocking-chair, and stared out of the window 
with eyes that took in nothing of the near-by land- 
scape. She was looking down the years, and not 
down the city's street. She was again in the old 
homestead. She saw again the brother, the youngest 
of the family, spoiled from his cradle, growing up 
wilful and headstrong. She lived again through the 
day that almost broke her mother's heart, when he 
flung himself out of the house, crying that he'd never, 
never, never set foot in it again, a vow all too well kept. 
She recalled the efforts to keep in touch with him, the 
losing of the trail again and again, and its recovery 
only for brief intervals, and finally the long years of 
complete silence and ignorance as to his whereabouts. 
And now his wife and daughter ! Right at hand ! 
And sick and in need ! " The ways of the Lord are 
past findin' out," she quoted with trembling lips, 
while the tears ran down her kindly wrinkled face. 

But when, an hour or so later, Mary Hanscom 
knocked at the door, all traces of emotion had van- 
ished, and the woman who responded to the knock 
was the same calm, self-possessed personage that the 
young girl had come to know at the table. 

'* Ready, be ye ? " she asked. " Well, so'm I; so 
we'll jest mosey along." 

It is not the purpose of this chronicle to record the 
incidents of that visit at the home of the invalid, so 
momentous to all concerned. But the very next after- 
noon Jase Burdick's " deepo-wag'n " drew up before 
the little white cottage in Longcove ; and Jase himself, 
assisted by a man whom he had impressed into service, 
lifted carefully therefrom a weak, white-faced woman, 
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whom they carried up the walk to the front door, a 
young girl hovering about her the while. More lei- 
surely Miss Martha gathered up her numerous belong- 
ings to follow, just as Elder Doane chanced to pass by. 

"Well, Miss Marthy," he called. "Home again, 
eh ? Glad to see you. Visitors, too, I see." 

" Yes," she nodded in response to the salutation. 
" Home ag'in, an* mighty glad to be home, too. No 
place like it. No," she continued in correction of his 
natural supposition. " Not visitors ; them's home 
folks. Elder, d'ye remember that verse in the Bible 
that says somethin' 'bout 'An' the other Mary'? 
Well, them's her." 

And Martha Hanscom, with a happy light in her« 
kindly eyes, entered her own door, her empty, ach- 
ing, care-taking, pain-comforting arms filled once 
more. 



XII 

MR* JASON BURDICX, TRANSPORTA- 
TION AGENT 

AFTER a leisurely and uneventful courtship of a 
dozen years or so, Jim Burdick and Mirandy 
Peters finally concluded to " hitch up/' and in Si 
Peters's best room Eider Doane pronounced the words 
that made them one. While the event was, of course, 
of greatest interest to the contracting parties, it was 
also one in which the entire village and the travelling 
public generally were somewhat intimately concerned ; 
for it involved a change in the management of the 
stage route between Longcove and Old Bridge, the 
nearest railroad station. 

For seventeen years Jim had " run stage " back 
and forth, two trips a day, three and a half miles each 
way, fourteen miles daily in all ; and in that time he 
had missed hardly a day or a trip. Everybody and 
everything on the route knew him. 

The farmers made it a point to be at the road end 
of their fields when he went past, for the sake of a 
word with him, or the last bit of news from the outer 
world. Busy housewives set their clocks by his pass- 
ing. " Mercy on us I " some belated dame would 
say almost every day. " Thet clock must be wrong 
ag'in; there's Jim ! Hurry up, 'n' git them 'taters 
on t* bile, or dinner'll be late." 
148 
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Even the animals knew him. The horses in the 
fields would whinny greetings to old Bob and Bess — 
his "two B*s/' Jim called them — with an air of 
fellowship that was quite human. It was laughable to 
see the almost daily blunder of Brown's brindle pup, 
who considered it the supreme end of his existence 
to bark at everything that passed his master's house. 
With ears erect and his bark in full cry he would dash 
around the comer of the barn ; but, when he saw that 
it was only Jim and the stage coming, the growl 
would die in his throat, and, dropping his tail between 
his legs, he would slink back with an injured look in 
his crossed eyes, as of one upon whom a scurvy trick 
had been played. And it was commonly averred that 
hysterical hens, irresistibly moved, hen-fashion, to 
flutter across the road in front of every passing vehicle, 
were apparently less flustered and irrational when the 
approaching wagon was Jim Burdick's stage than 
usual, knowing in every chicken heart of 'em that the 
kindly driver wouldn't run over them for the world. 

But now Jim was married, and had " quit runnin' 
stage." It was more than coincidence; it was cause 
and eflect. Mirandy had never liked the business, 
and had at last insisted upon its relinquishment as the 
condition of the bestowment of her more or less fair 
hand, and her somewhat more than less substantial 
form, upon her patient wooer. To this argument Pa 
Peters added another in the shape of a farm in the 
north part of the town ; and so it came to pass that 
the business of the transportation of the United States 
mails and of the travelling public fell into the hands 
of Jason Burdick, Jim's brother. 
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The difference between the two men was great and 
marked. Jim was a cheerful, jovial chap, "hail- 
fellow-well-met '' with everybody. Jason was just the 
opposite. He was tall, thin, taciturn. He was 
troubled with a stomach and with a sense of his own 
importance, either of which is bad enough, but which 
together form a combination quite overpowering. 
This notion of his personal dignity was in no slight 
measure enhanced by his new calling. 

**You see, fellers," he explained to the crowd 
assembled on the porch of Eph Stiles' s grocery to see 
him off on his first trip, ** you see, I ain't doin' this 
jest to git a livin'. A stage-driver ain't jest the same 
es a farmer, or a school-teacher, or a minister ; he's a 
gov'ment officer, same's th' Prisident of the Yoonited 
States is. Mr. Wilson's got his work to do, an' I've 
got mine, an* th' gov'ment holds us both responsible 
fer th' way we do it. It's a heavy responsibility, an' 
none of you know how it feels but Jim an' me, fer 
we've hefted it, an' you hain't. Now, jest as likely 
es not I'll pass some of you some day without speakin*. 
I don't want you should think I'm mad or stuck up 
if I do; it'll only be thet I'm a-meditatin' on my 
responsibilities an' th' best way of meetin' of 'em. 
You won't be 'fended, will you, fellers?" 

And, reassured by their promises not to take offence 
at such a seeming slight, the " public official " gathered 
up his reins, clucked to his horses, and started off on 
his highly responsible career. 

It was this disposition to take himself so seriously 
that delivered Jason an easy captive into the hands 
of various light-minded drummers whose business 
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brought them to Old Bridge and the region with 
which it opened communication. He was easily per- 
suaded by them that his official designation should be 
** Transportation Agent/' and not "Stage-driver," 
and that so important a calling demanded a uniform 
cap and business cards ; and in the kindness of their 
hearts they offered to supply both. Accordingly 
Jason blossomed out one day with a regulation cap 
of light blue, across the front of which in gold letters 
were the words, "Transportation Agent," and with 
cards of canary yellow, inscribed in dark green 
letters, 



MR. JASON BURDICK, 

Transportation Agent, 

old brmoe, longcove, and upper village. 



Both cards and cap, his sponsors solemnly assured 
him, were in perfect taste, and entirely up to 
date. 

The cap wasn't a notable success. There were too 
many pudgicky old women who persisted in confusing 
him on account of it with the regular railroad officials, 
and in making the most bewildering demands upon 
him respecting their baggage, lost, strayed, or stolen 
(Old Bridge was a junction station), and he was glad to 
leave it off, and to return to his former and undis- 
tinguished head-gear. But the cards were his delight, 
and to see the flourish with which he handed them to 
possible passengers for the 'Cove stage was as good as 
a play. 
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He had another use for them, too. Everybody had 
called Jim by his first name. One day a "flip" 
young drummer on his way to the village tried the 
same thing on Jason, addressing him as "Jase." 
Jason turned around, and gravely said : 

« Was you speakin' to me ? My name is Mr. 
Jason Burdick, ^you please." 

The drummer laughed in a somewhat embarrassed 
way, but before long offended again. Jason stopped 
his team, drew off his thick gloves, — it was winter, — 
unbuttoned his overcoat, and took out one of his 
cards, which he presented with his usual bow to the 
discomfited young man. 

** Mebbe thet'U help you to remember my name," 
he said, simply. 

But, as he buttoned up his coat, and started his 
horses again, he muttered to the man on the seat with 
him : 

'* Hev to set down on these fellers onct in a while; 
they're too fresh. Them thet lives at th' 'Cove can 
tell me * Jase,* if they like, an' I ain't any objections 
to regular customers* call in' me * Jason ' ; but I draw 
th' line at these blame transoms." 

" These — what ? " asked his puzzled hearer. "O, 
yes, I see; these transients." 

** Yes, thet's what 1 say ; these transoms. They've 
got to pay me th' respect thet's due to a gov'ment 
officer, an' give me my full name." 

But even a public officer cannot always forget that 
he is a man with private interests and feelings, and 
officialism must sometimes give way to considerations 
entirely personal. 
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Jason's only fare on the noon trip one June day 
was a gentleman with a trunk, one of the vanguard 
of summer visitors who afterward found Longcove so 
delightful a home for vacation days. After the usual 
commonplaces Jason said, 

<< Le's see ; what did you tell me your name was? 
an* where was you goin' ? " 

"I don't think I told you," smiled the stranger, 
well acquainted with the roundabout Yankee method 
of acquiring information ; << but my name is Blake, 
and I want to stop at Mrs. Randall's." 

" Which Mrs. Randall's ? Th' widder's ? " 

" I don't know, I'm sure. It is Mrs. J. D. Ran- 
dall ; that's all I know. Are there other Randalls in 
the village? " 

" Wa — a — 1, no ; she's th' only one of thet name 
hereabouts, es fur's I know. I jest wanted to make 
sure. Th' Widder Randall's— h—u—m ! " 

Jason drove on in silence for a while. Then he 
began again. 

" Are you raal sart'in thet you want to go to th' 
Widder Randall's ? " 

" Why, as I said before, I don't know whether she 
is a widow or not; but it's Mrs. J. D. Randall. 
Why ? Why shouldn't I go there ? Anything out of 
the way about the place or the woman ? " 

"No, sirree; she's all right, an' she's got one of 
th' nicest places at th' 'Cove. Big house, shady yard, 
an' all thet. Only " 

" Only what ? " queried the stranger sharply. 
*< What's the trouble ? Speak out, if you have any- 
thing to say." 
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"O, I ain't got nuthin' to say 'bout it, only — ^waal, 
to tell you th' truth, they's reasons why I can't go 
into th* Widder Randall's house jest now ; so I'll jest 
hev to put your trunk over th' front fence, an' let 
somebody else take it to your room. Sam Perkins' 
boy is chorin' fer her now, I unnerstand ; an' he'll do 
it fer you." 

" Not much ! You'll do it yourself. I am paying 
you to transport me and my belongings to my desti- 
nation, and I insist upon your living up to your con- 
tract." 

'' Can't help it if you do, stranger. I jest ain't 
a-goin' to do it ; so thet's th' eend of it. I've got my 
reasons, an' they's good ones, too." 

''But you must ! You are the servant of the pub- 
lic, and your stage is a public convenience, and you 
have no right to go back on those who engage your 
services by failing to carry out your part of the 
bargain." 

** Yes, thet's all true, I 'low," replied Jason thought- 
fully ; " you've got the rights of it in argyment ; but 
they's other things besides argyments. Even public 
conwenience ain't a-goin' to tromple all over th' most 
sacred innard feelin's of a man's own heart." 

" O, that's the way the wind blows, is it? " laughed 
Mr. Blake. "So th' widow's jilted you, has she? and 
that's the reason why you are shy about invading the 
sacred precincts of her home ? " 

*' How d'you find thet out ? " asked Jason quickly 
and resentfully. " Hes thet got into th' Portland pa- 
pers? Plague take them reporters! They can't let 
nuthin' alone ! They was one of 'em over here th' 
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other day ; but if I'd *a' known what he was after, Td 
've dumped him into th' ditch ; I would so /" And he 
glowered in wrath. 

"Make yourself easy on that point/' said the 
stranger, still laughing. " The papers haven't got the 
story, so far as I know ; it might make a good one, 
though. All I know about it is what you have told 
me yourself." 

" Me? Why I ain't mentioned th' subject at all ! " 

" No, not directly; but I inferred it from what you 
did say." 

<< Humph ! Some folks ' infer ' a blame sight too 
much, more'n they've got any business to ! " muttered 
Jason angrily, and drove on in silence a few minutes. 
But presently his face relaxed into a faint smile^ and 
he said : 

** I dunno 's I've any call to be mad with you fer 
bein' a good guesser, an' I must confess thet you're 
thet. You hit th' bull's-eye fust time 'bout me an' th' 
widder. You see we've been keepin' comp'ny ever 
sence Jim died, nigh 'bout five year, now. Five 
year's quite a spell ; but then, us Burdicks was alius 
slow couriers. Father set up with mother ten year 
before he spunked up 'nough to pop th' question ; an' 
Jim — he's my brother — an' Mirandy kept comp'ny 
steady 'bout thirteen year before they was merried. 
So I thought I was doin' very well, an' thet Jane — 
thet's th' widder — unnerstood it. But last winter 
another feller begun to shine up to her; got to goin' 
there off nights, when I wasn't round, an' all thet. 
Waal, I didn't like it a leetle bit, an' I told him so; 
but he only laughed, an' said mebbe I'd better see the 
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widder herself 'boiit it. Thet made me madder'n a 
wet hen, an' I told him I would, an' purty everlastin' 
quick, too. So I went up there th' very next night, 
an' hed it out with her." And Jason relapsed into 
gloomy silence. 

<< What did she say ? " inquired his interested au- 
ditor. 

** Waal, I disremember her exact words, but I man- 
aged to ketch her meanin' toler'ble straight, I guess. 
After she*d talked at me for ten minutes at th' rate of 
two hunnerd words a minute, an' Fd got oflf by myself 
to think it all over, I gethered from th' gen'ral drift 
of her remarks thet she considered thet I'd made a 
balmy idjit of myself; thet I hedn't any right to in- 
terfere, sence I hed no claim on her ; thet she'd go 
with any feller she pleased, fer all me ; an' thet the 
less she see in futur' of my ugly mug, ih* happier she'd 
be. An', when she got thet fur, she ran out of th* 
room, cryin' fer all she was wuth; an', es I said, I 
took a walk to think things over. O, it's a bad job 
clear through, an' I ain't anybody to blame but my 
own fool self Might ' ve knowed she'd kick over th' 
traces if I went at her thet a-way, a high-sperrited filly 
like her. So you see why I can't carry your trunk 
in. 'Tain't thet I mean to be disobleegin', but 
'twouldn't be pleasant fer nuther her nor me." 

**But are you sure that everything is over? Now, 
from what I know of the ways of women I should 
think it a very good sign that she went out of the room 
crying. Of course she resented your acting as though 
you owned her, when there was no engagement be- 
tween you ; but why should she have cried about it. 
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if she doesn't care for you ? As I figure it, you've got 
a fair show yet, and you ought to go in and win." 

Jason turned and looked him in the face, gravely 
but curiously. 

" * From what you know of th' ways of wimmen,' 
says you ! Waal, sir, you're either a mighty wise man 
or a mighty big fool to think thet you know anything 
'bout 'em. They ain't no ways of wimmen. Ev'ry 
woman hes her own way, an' it's sech a crooked an' 
windin' way thet nuther she nor nobody else can tell 
where it's goin' to come out. O, wimmen is queer 
critters, an' thet's no dream. Th' only sart'inty 'bout 
'em is their unsart'inty. No, they's no use of me 
thinkin' any more 'bout th' widder; thet's all up. 
She ain't got no more use fer me'n a duck hes for rub- 
ber boots." And the recital ended in a doleful sigh. 

The story had taken more time in telling than is indi- 
cated here, interrupted as it was by various greetings 
along the way, and sundry stops to deliver packages 
and bundles, and the stage was now entering the 
straggling long street of Longcove. 

"Thet's th' place, to th' right, there," said Jason, 
pointing with his whip, " an' here we are. I'll jest 
put your trunk over th' fence ; an' th' Perkins boy, 
he'll carry it in. I ain't goin' to charge you but half- 
price, seein' I hain't kept all my contract with you. 
No, thet's all right, jest thirteen cents — waal, call it 
fifteen if you like. Thankee, sir." 

And Jason drove away, entirely unconscious of the 
scrutiny of a pair of black eyes behind a window- 
blind. 

When he passed the house on the afternoon trip, the 
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trunk was where he left it. So it was when he re- 
turned, just in the edge of the evening. He was 
troubled. As a faithful public official ought he not lo 
see that that trunk, which had been committed to his 
care, was safely housed ? But, on the other hand, how 
could he, a rejected suitor, bring himself to enter the 
house from which he had been so ignominiously turned 
away? 

In the end, public duty triumphed, and in much 
perturbation of spirit he entered the Randall yard. 
Nobody was in sight as he shouldered the trunk and 
started for the house ; but, as he reached the piazza, a 
soft voice said, behind the vines, . 

** Good-evenin', Jason." 

**Evenin*,'' he returned gruffly. "I was in sech 
a hurry this mornin' thet I hed to leave this trunk out 
in th' yard. If you'll tell me which room it goes in, 
ril take it up.'' 

** Jest a minute. Better put it down, an' set an* 
rest you a spell. It's warm to-night." 

"Guess I ain't got time to stop," was the reply; 
nevertheless, the trunk was deposited on the floor of 
the piazza as he spoke. 

** Here's a chair over here in the shade, out of the 
moonlight." 

Jason sat down stiffly, holding his hat in both hands, 
as if he was afraid of losing it. 

** It's a long time sence you've been to see me," 
went on the voice. Jason could just see the outline 
of a woman's form swaying in the hammock. 

" Whose fault is thet? " he asked bitterly. 

Mrs. Randall laughed lightly. 
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" Why, yours, of course," she said ; " your time is 
your own, and you know the way, or you used to ; 
whose fault can it be but your own? " 

The man rose from his seat. 

"Look here, Jane Randall," he exclaimed huskily; 
" I didn't come here to-night to be hetchelled this 
way. I can't stand it, an' I won't ! You know why 
I ain't been here, an' you know, too, thet there ain't 
been a day nor an hour thet I ain't been hungry to 
come. I've tried hard 'nough not to think of you, but 
'twa'n't no use ! I've seen you ev'ry where, an' heard 
your voice in ev'ry — there ! you've made a fool of me 
ag'in, if thet's any satisfaction to you ! But it's th* 
last time ! Now tell me where you want this trunk 
put, or I'll leave it right here." 

"Jason," — the widow had risen from the hammock, 
and was standing tantalizingly near him now, — "Jason, 
don't you want me to help you? Mebbe — mebbe — 
we could do better together than we can apart." 

"None of your foolin'," said he roughly, although 
his heart was beating fast with a strange new hope. 
" You told me t'other night you didn't want me round 
any more. O, I ain't forgot, even if you have ! " 

"But don't — don't you know thet — thet — it's a 
woman's way to — to change her mind sometimes? " 

"Jane " he began hoarsely. 

But just then the moonlight straggling through the 
vines fell upon her face turned toward him ; and what 
he saw there made further speech unnecessary, at least 
for a time. 

" Mighty lucky thing Joe Perkins didn't carry thet 
trunk in," said Jason a little later. 
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The widow laughed a happy little laugh. 

** You silly boy," — and her voice seemed to come 
from the neighborhood of Jason's coat-collaii some- 
how, — " didn't you guess that I wouldn't let him bring 
it in ? I knowed you'd never leave it out over night, 
an' I — I — ^thought thet if — if you came up here, mebbe 
suthin' might happen. An' it hes, hesn't it?" 

" Jane," said Jason solemnly, " the ways of wimmen 
folks are past findin' out ; but of all th " 

Just then Mr. Blake came across the lawn, and rec- 
ognized him in the moonlight. 

" Ah, driver, changed your mind, eh ? Come up 
to carry the trunk in ? " 

" Yessir," replied Jason, with significant emphasis, 
'' an' they's more'n me thet's changed their minds, 
too. Jane, dear, if you'll jest show me where this 
trunk is to go, I'll take it right up." 

" O, ho ! " said Mr. Blake, comprehendingly. 

" Yessir I " said Jason contentedly. 



XIII 

CAPN LEVI'S LAST CRUISE 

" >^^AP'N LEVI," began the pastor in a voice that 
^^ faltered a little, in spite of him, "there*s — 

there's something that I think you ought to know. I 

met Dr. Wiley just now, and — and — he " 

The gray head on the pillow turned quickly. * ' What 

is it. Elder? Does Doc think I'm a-goin' t' die?" 
**Yes, Cap'n; he's afraid that this is your last 

sickness; and " 



But the upraised hand checked him. 
** How long afore — afore — 



f> 



''Not long, he thinks; a few days, perhaps; not 
more than a week at most. I can't tell you how sorry 
I am, Cap'n, and how I long to say something to help 
and comfort you." 

" I know it. Elder, I know it ; 'n' I thank ye kin'ly. 
But I hope ye'll not take offence at an ol' man, 'n' 
dyin', — 'n' dyin', — ef I ask ye not t' say nuthin' f 'r a 
spell. Ye see, it's a new idee. Hadn't thought *f it 
afore, 'n' I must kinder git uster it a leetle. It's like 
startin' on a new course ; I've jes' got t' hoi' her es 
she is ontil I git my bearin's. Ye unnerstan', don't 
ye, Elder ? " And there was a piteous appeal in both 
voice and eyes. 

" Perfectly, old friend ; it's just what I should want 

i6i 
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myself. Til go away now, and come back after a 
while, if you'd like me to.*' 

**Thet*s it; thet*s what I want. Leave me alone 
an hour or so, 'n' then come back, f 'r Til want t' talk 
weth ye *bout a good many things afore I — 1 — ^go. 
'N' 1 wish ye*d pass th' word forrud es ye go out, not 
t' hev nobody come in here f 'r a spell." 

Left alone, the old man faced the Mystery which 
had suddenly drawn near. How strange it all seemed ! 
He could not realize it ! He had faced death a hun- 
dred times^ but there had always been a fighting 
chance until now; but now there was no chance. 
He knew that Dr. Wiley never gave a man up so 
long as there was the least possibility of pulling him 
through. No, he must just lie here and wait for 
death. He wondered how it felt to die. He remem- 
bered the faces of dead men that he had seen ; one in 
particular came persistently before him, full of frozen 
horror. Would he look like that when he was dead ? 

Then his thoughts took another turn. He was a 
child again, in the old home, just up the road ; and 
mother was there, and the boys, and the one wee 
sister ; and father was off at sea, as he usually was. 
Odd pranks forgotten for half a century came troop- 
ing into his mind. He heard his mother's half- 
laughing reproof of some of them — bless her heart ! 
she never could really scold. 

And there came to him, too, the recollection of the 
day when they carried mother away, and laid her 
under the pines in the village cemetery — "buryin*- 
ground," they called it then. How dark the day 
seemed, although the sun was shining I And when 
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the funeral was over, and everybody had gone home, 
he remembered how he went back and stretched him- 
self out beside the new-made grave, and threw his 
arm over it, and sobbed himself to sleep there. Ah, 
well, — and a smile lighted up the wrinkled face, — it 
would not be long before he would do that again; 
only they would not waken him this time. Mother 
was there, and father, and Joe, and Jim, and Matt, 
and Mary, — all but Sam, who was lost at sea, and 
himself, the last of all. It wouldn't be so bad to die, 
after all ; it was only getting the family together again. 

But would they all be together again ? The Knapps 
had been pious. God-fearing people — all but theCap'n. 
He had never been a ** perfessor *' ; how often he had 
said that, and with what pride, comparing his straight- 
forward life with that of some weak and inconsistent 
church-members I How hard he had always been 
upon those whose living seemed to give the lie to their 
professions ! But where was he now ? What had he 
to depend upon? The inconsistencies of Christians 
were of no consequence to him now; he saw that 
clearly enough. 

Then Cap'n Levi drew forth a little bit of experi- 
ence that he had kept carefully hidden from the sight 
of everybody, the existence of which he had hardly 
dared confess even to himself; just the merest glim- 
mer of a hope and a faith that needed always to say, 
"1 believe; help Thou my unbelief!'* But as he 
turned these over in his mind, and pondered them, 
lo I that hope grew strong enough to draw the other 
world of life and glory near, so that all fear of death 
was lost; and that faith groping in the darkness 
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grasped and clung fast to a strong Hand; and the 
old man's heart was comforted, and he turned his 
head on the pillow, and dropped off to sleep like a 
tired child. 

When he awoke, Elder Doane sat by his bedside. 

'' Waal, I d'clare f 'r 't I This ain't very hospit- 
erbul, me a-sleepin' here when I've got comp'ny I 
Why didn't ye wake me up? " he asked. 

''That's all right," protested the minister. "1 am 
glad you can sleep ; it will do you good. Besides, it 
shows that you're not greatly troubled about what we 
were speaking of before I left. How is it, Cap'n; 
are you afraid to die? " 

**N— o — o," replied the veteran slowly; "I don't 
think that I'm afeard t' die. I can't say thet I've 
got it all straightened out in my min' yet; seems 
kinder cur'us, 'n' I don't seem t' take it in. Never 
died afore, ye know," with a humorous twinkle in his 
eye; "but es f'r bein' afeard — no, Elder, I ain't 
skeered. It's all right." 

**But how do you know? What makes you so 
sure ? " persisted the minister. 

**Why, ye see, it's jes' like this. I've put into 
many a bad harbor in my time, full 'f rocks 'n' shoals, 
'n' I couldn't 've foun' my way in no more'n nuthin' 
't all. But when th' pilot come aboard I jes' give 
ev'rything right up t' him, 'n' didn't bother my head 
no more 'bout it. It was his bizness t' bring me in, 
'n' he alius done it. Thet's 'bout th* way I feel now." 

** But has the Pilot come aboard ? " 

" Yessir ; He's aboard ; 'n', Elder, He's bin aboard 
a long spell, although ye didn't know nuthin' 'bout 
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it, 'n' I wasn't alius plumb sure 'f it myself. But, lyin' 
here, 'n' thinkin* it over, I'm dead sart'in 'f it. Yessir ; 
th' Pilot's aboard, 'n' I ain't afeard weth Him at th' 
wheel." 

"Tell me about it, Cap'n." 

« Waal, there ain't much t' tell. On'y, one mornin* 
a spell ago you was prayin' in church f 'r sailors, thet 
they might all ship weth th' Great Cap'n ; 'n' it come 
over me all 'f a suddent thet thet was what I wanted 
more'n anything else in th' world ; 'n' right then 'n' 
there I signed articles weth Him." 

The pastor's head was bowed upon his clasped 
hands, and the tears were streaming down his cheeks. 
"Thank God! Thank God!" he murmured. It 
was all that he could say. 

** They's jes' one thing thet's troublin' me," con- 
tinued the Cap'n ; " 'n' thet is thet I hain't come out 
'n' let folks know 'bout it. Seems t' me 'tain't quite 
square not t' put on th* uniform, 'n' line up weth His 
crew. I'd like t' git well 'nough t' go t' church once 
more, 'n' h'ist His flag up t' th' peak, so thet ev'ry- 
body'd know I was sailin' under Him. But it's too 
late f'r thet now." 

" Let me do it for you, Cap'n," said Mr. Doane 
eagerly. " Let me tell the people to-morrow from the 
pulpit what you have just told me ! " 

"Will ye do it. Elder?" queried the old man as 
eagerly; "will ye do it? Waal, thet takes th' last 
load off 'f my min'. I couldn't bear th' idee 'f slip- 
pin' away wethout throwin' up my hat f'r th* Cap'n at 
least onct. Yes, I know I orter done it afore, but I 
kep' a-puttin' it off. Wisht I hadn't, now. But I'm 
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gittin' a leetle tired, I guess. S'pose ye jes' give me a 
bit 'f th' Bible t' think over, 'n' I'll go off t' sleep 
ag'in/' 

The pastor began that wonderful psalm of trust and 
triumph : 

** The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. He 
maketh me " 

But the wasted hand was lifted. 

** I hope ye won't think I mean anything wrong," 
said the Cap'n hesitatingly. "Them's fine words, 
but — somehow — they don't seem t' hit me jes' right. 
Ye see I wa'n't never much 'f a farmer, 'n' I don't 
know nuthin' 'bout sheep 'n' their ways; never hed 
much t' do weth *em ontil they was cooked. Ain't 
there suthin' f'r sailors? Suthin' 'bout an anchor? 
Seems t' me I ric'lect suthin' 'f thet sort thet my 
mother uster say." 

** Is this it : * Which hope we have as an anchor of 
the soul, both sure and steadfast, and which entereth 
into that within the veil ' ? " 

** Thet's it ! " he cried in delight. "Thet hits my 
case t' a T ! An anchor; thet's what I need, sure 
'nough. Enterin' into thet within th' veil; goin' out 
'f sight, 'n' ketchin' hoi' on suthin', 'n' holdin' on. 
Yes, thet'll do ; couldn't be nuthin' better. Which 

hope — an anchor — sure " he murmured drowsily. 

And so he drifted out upon the sea of sleep, carrying 
his anchor with him. 

It was well advertised through the medium of the 
store that tlie Elder would have a message from Cap'n 
Levi at the service on Sunday morning, and all the 
village was there to hear it. Everything went on as 
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usual through '' the preliminaries " and the sermon 
until the last hymn had been sung. Then, bidding 
the congregation be seated again, Mr. Doane told of 
the life that was ebbing away, of its calm confidence 
in the face of death, and of its reason therefor. Then 
he spoke of the Cap'n's one deep regret, — that he had 
seemed ashamed of his faith, — that he " hadn't h'isted 
th' flag f r Jesus," — and of his desire to do so now, and 
in this way. The speaker's voice broke here with a 
great longing, not for the dying man, but for the living 
men before him. 

"0 men!" he cried; "this message from your 
comrade comes straight to you. You must soon launch 
out on your last cruise, as Cap'n Levi is doing ! You 
need the Pilot who is sailing with him ! Why not take 
Him aboard now ? You must have the anchor that 
will hold ; why not ship it to-day? Perhaps some of 
you are secretly trusting in the Lord, but are not will- 
ing to make it known. Come out openly for Him I 
Who will run up Christ's flag to the peak here and 
now?" 

It sounded like a direct challenge; and in the 
breathless silence that followed, men could almost 
hear the beating of their own hearts. Then Bill 
Dunnett slowly rose to his feet, with the tears running 
down his bronzed face. 

** Elder," he said, brokenly, "I dunno ef it's th' 
proper thing t' speak out in meetin' this a-way, but 
'pears t' me I can't help it. Me 'n' Cap'n Levi's bin 
shipmates 'n' frien's f'r many a year, 'n' we ain't 
a-goin' t' be sep'rated now, not ef I c'n help it. 'N' 
I want ye sh'd tell him, nex' time ye see him, thet 
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Bill Dunnett's shipped weth Jesus, same's him, *n' thet 
he'll meet him in th' harbor 'f heav'n bimeby." 

"Me too!" cried Sam Gallup. "An' me!" 
"An' me!" came from two or three others. Then 
silence again, broken finally by the pastor's voice : 

" Men, this is a solemn moment ! It seems as 
though Cap'n Levi were right here among us, shipping 
a crew for the Lord. How glad he'll be to hear of 
these who have taken service ! But there are others 
of you who ought to be with him. Come along, and 
sign the articles 1 If you will take Jesus as your Cap- 
tain, stand up ! " 

And one after another, slowly, soberly, without 
excitement, but with the flush of a high purpose 
on their weather-beaten faces, they stood on their feet 
— a dozen of them, Cap'n Levi's old-time mates and 
cronies. 

With a few words of fervent prayer the service 
closed. 

Cap'n Levi's face lighted up with a great joy, when 
the Elder, hurrying to his room, told him the news. 
It seemed too good to be true, and it had to be re- 
peated again and again before he could really take 
it in. 

"Waal! waal!" he said finally; "ef thet don't 
jes' beat all creation ! Bill Dunnett ! 'n' Hy Stacey ! 
'n' Jim Webster ! 'n' th' hull caboodle 'f 'em ! Jes' 
t' think 'f it ! Why, Elder, I'm fair skeered ! It 
seems too wunnerful ! Here I've bin mournin' b'cause 
I'd got t' go alone, wethout any one thet I'd helped t' 
fin' th' Lord, 'n' He's give me a hull crew ! An' — 
'n'— Elder, I'm 'shamed, too I T' think thet all this 
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time I ain't bin willin' t' fly His flag or show His 
lights ! " 

And the old man broke into tears of mingled joy 
and grief. 

It wasn't long waiting after that. Swiftly the end 
drew near. By the doctor's orders no one was allowed 
to see the sick man — no one^ that is, but Elder Doane. 
To him Cap'n Levi clung with such pathetic earnest- 
ness that Anally the minister took up his residence in 
the house, and left it no more until all was over. To 
the pastor the Cap'n clung, and to his '^ anchor 
verse," as he called it. Much talk the two men had 
those days concerning things beyond, and much read- 
ing of the Word. But always at the end of the talking 
or reading, when the Cap'n was tired, and would rest 
or sleep, he would say, 

"Now let's hev my anchor verse. Elder." 

And, although he knew it by heart, its repetition 
always seemed to comfort and delight him. 

One day Mr. Doane read him Tennyson's " Cross- 
ing the Bar " : 

« Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me ! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
"When I put out to sea 1 " 

He listened with interest, but made no comment. 
To the question, "How do you like that, Cap'n?" 
he answered : 

" It's very purty, but it don't seem t' tetch me much. 
Fust place, it don't make no diff''runce whether they's 
any moanin' at th' bar or not. 'Tain't th' moanin' 
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thet hurts; it's th' bar itself; 'n' ef th* Pilot's on 
board, 'n' knows His bizness, they ain't no call t' be 
afeard 'f thet. Then, ^g'in, them last lines 'bout 
seein' th' Pilot face t' face when he hes crossed th' bar 
— thena ain't right. What ye want is t' know thet th' 
Pilot's there, whether ye see Hina or not ; 'n* ye want 
t' know thet while ye' re crossin' th' bar, not wait till 
afterward. But mebbe I'm all wrong. I dunno 
much 'bout this poetin' bizness; I'm lookin' at it 
from a sailor man's p'int 'f view. Anyways, it ain't 
so good t' me as thet verse 'bout th' anchor. How 
does it go. Elder?" 

And the Elder repeated the well-loved words, and 
tried him with no more poetry. 

Then came one of those bleak, drear nights not un- 
common in late November. All day the wind had 
been blowing a half-gale from the southeast, and the 
sea was running heavy. The booming of the breakers 
on Heron Ledges sounded like distant thunder, while 
the Martin's Reef whistling buoy sobbed and moaned 
like a spirit in despair. There was a hint of snow in 
the air, and a cold, clammy mist held the village in 
uncanny embrace. Altogether, it was a night in which 
to be thankful for a snug home and a roaring fire, and 
for no necessity for leaving either. 

Nevertheless, the store was full. It had been whis- 
pered about that the Cap'n was not likely to live 
through the night, and sorrow for his going had 
drawn his old companions together in a kind of death- 
vigil. He was, of course, the one object of thought 
and conversation. Many a half- forgotten story was 
told in which he played a part. "'Member th* 
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time — ** some one would say; and then would follow 
the recital of some incident well known to most of 
them, but taking on a new significance now that its 
chief actor was passing on. 

As the evening wore on, silence fell upon the group. 
Nobody felt much like talking; each was occupied 
with his thoughts. Finally Jim Webster said, 

'< Doc thinks he won't pull through th' night, 
eh?'» 

Somebody nodded. 

** Waal, he* 11 go out weth th' tide, then. Lessee; 
low water's at i : 30. This wind41 hoi' it back some, 
but not much. Yessir, Cap'n Levi won't be weth us 
at two o'clock." 

Nobody questioned the assertion ; for it is a tradi- 
tion of the coast that the souls of those who have loved 
the sea, and have lived on it or by it, pass from life 
with the ebbing of the tide. 

Up in the little cottage on the hill Dr. Wiley and 
Mr. Doane were watching by the bedside of the sick 
man. He had lapsed into semi- unconsciousness in 
the afternoon, and now lay without sign of life, except 
a troubled and uneven breathing. But, as midnight 
drew near, he grew restless and uneasy, turning from 
side to side, picking the quilt, and muttering broken 
words under his breath. Many things seemed to be 
passing through his mind. Now he was a child, at 
home again with his brothers. Once he was kneeling 
at his mother's knee, for the listeners heard him whis- 
per, **Now I lay me down to sleep." Then he was 
at Eph Stiles's store, playing checkers with his old 
crony, Cap'n Bob. But oftenest he was at sea, in 
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stress and storm ; and louder and louder rang his voice 
in question and command. 

Presently he was drawing near some harbor, some 
harbor strange and unknown to him ; and the pilot 
had not come. Anxiety showed in his pinched face, 
and his hands were tightly clinched. " Where is 
he ? *' he muttered ; " why don't he come ? He must 
've seen th' signal." Then loudly, " Forrud, there ! " 
he shouted. " Keep yer eye peeled f 'r th* pilot I 
Sing out 's soon 's ye see him I What's thet on th* 
sta'b'rd bow? " And he raised his gaunt form up in 
bed, and peered eagerly forward, shading his eyes with 
his hand. «* Ah, thet's him," he said, sinking back . 
with a sigh of relief. " Glad t' see ye, sir ; was a 
leetle afeard we'd missed ye. Now we're all right. 
Lucky ye've come, f'r I don't know th' course *t all." 

Then he was silent for a little ; but they knew that 
he was following the windings of the narrow passage, 
noting its rocks and shoals, but resting with serene 
confidence on the pilot's knowledge and skill. 

Outside, the gale rose higher and shrieked louder. 
The dying tide fought fiercely for its life, and flung 
its billows with thunderous roar on the rocks and 
ledges. The wailing of the buoy was like the fiendish 
laughter of demons from the pit. It was half-past one, 
and the tide was out. 

Suddenly the Cap'n sprang up in bed again ; it 
almost seemed as though he would spring from it. A 
glad light shone in his sunken eyes, and a satisfied 
smile played over his wasted features. *' Forrud, 
there!" he called; «* Forrud, there! stan' by t' let 
go th' anchor ! " Silence for a moment. Then, look- 
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ing up into the face of Some One, he said quietly, 
'' Anchor's gone, sir 1 " and sank back upon his 
pillow. 

Cap'n Levi's last cruise was ended ; his anchor was 
down in heaven's peaceful harbor. '* So He bringeth 
them unto their desired haven." 



XIV 

DR* JOHN WILEY, AMBASSADOR 

THE Rev. George Doane had accepted a call to 
the First Church of Boltou — and was almost 
broken-hearted because of it. 

There would seem to be no reason why he should 
be, either; quite the opposite. The call was almost 
ideal. Boltou was a flourishing inland city ; its social 
and educational advantages were of the best; the 
church was large and influential; the salary was 
ample ; and, best of all, the invitation to the pastorate 
had come through no "wire-pulling" or manipulation 
on his part or on the part of his friends. 

During his summer vacation a year before he had 
supplied the pulpit two Sundays, and they had never 
forgotten those sermons or him. And when, a few 
months later, their pastor resigned, without delay, and 
without even the suggestion of the necessity of that 
modern iniquity of "candidating," their minds and 
hearts turned toward the young man down in Maine ; 
and they sent him a call both unanimous and enthusi- 
astic. 

It chanced to reach Elder Doane at a time when 
'* the black dog " was riding his shoulders a little 
heavily. The year's work had not been particularly 
fruitful ; there had been a little falling off in the inter- 
est of even some of the staudbys ; the fight over the 

174 
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horse-sheds had left some traces. Then, too, he was 
feeling the pull of poverty a bit; no matter what 
Cupid's statisticians prove by a skilful juggling of 
figures, it is matter of common experience that three 
uiouths cannot be filled and three bodies clothed as 
cheaply as one. And, then, again, he had been at 
Longcove eight years ; and was it not a maxim at the 
seminary that it is unwise to make a first pastorate too 
long ? 

So, all things considered, perhaps this call was a 
leading of Providence, and must be followed as such. 
The momentous decision was made, the letter of ac- 
ceptance sent to Bolton, his resignation read at Long- 
cove ; and then — the deluge, or something like it 1 All 
Longcove put on sackcloth, and sat in the ashes of 
grief, and, weeping for its Elder, refused to be com- 
forted. It was like the night in Egypt when the first- 
born were smitten. For days the minister deliberately 
shirked his work; he could not bear to meet the 
people and to listen to their protestations and lament- 
ings ; so he shut himself up at home — and was all the 
more unhappy thereby. 

But, when he ventured out again, the case was in 
no wise bettered. Even inanimate nature seemed to 
share the general grief, and to protest against his 
going. The waves dashing themselves to spray on the 
sharp ledges of Heron Island, or rolling in with long, 
smooth swells to break with thunderous sound on 
South Beach ; the pine grove whispering softly in the 
evening breeze ; the smell of swamp grass, and marsh 
rose, and bayberry; the clinging dampness of the 
summer fog; even the pathetic unloveliness of the 
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little village itself— all these had been part and parcel 
of his life so long that he could hardly imagine a 
phase of existence in which they should have no share. 

But it was when he thought of leaving the little 
grave on the hillside that his resolution was most 
severely tried, and his purpose most sorely shaken. 
No, he could not go, and he would not I So a second 
letter went to the First Church, saying that on mature 
consideration he found that he had been too hasty in 
his decision, and begging leave to recall his accept- 
ance. 

Eagerly Longcove waited for the answer to that 
letter ; for in those sad days he was honest with the 
people, and showed them his very soul, and kept 
nothing back. But when it came it brought sore dis- 
appointment. Evidently the First Church knew a 
good thing when they saw it, and were disposed to 
hold on to it when once they got hold of it Very 
courteously, but very firmly, they declined to grant 
the request ; they were sure that the decision was right 
and wise, and that its issue would be to the glory of 
God and the extension of the Kingdom ; and they 
should expect Mr. Doane to begin his work in Bolton 
at the time specified. 

Sadly the Elder read the letter to the group at the 
store, too eager to wait for more formal and fitting 
place and occasion ; and within an hour it was known 
all over the village that the Elder had got to go, for 
in their simplicity neither he nor they thought of the 
possibility of going back on one's plighted word. 

It was just at this juncture that Dr. Wiley was 
called away from home, "on business," he said. 
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Didn't know how long he should be gone; a week, 
certainly. Nor did he know how far he should go. 
Must see a party in Boston, and might go farther; 
couldn't tell — or wouldn't, which amounted to the 
same thing. 

<< Sure you would like to stay with us, if you could, 
Elder? " he asked, as he parted with his pastor. 

And the latter said : 

"Doctor, almost the best news that I can think of 
would be that the Bolton people didn't want me, and 
that I was free to live and die in Longcove." 



The "supply for the day" at the First Church, 
Bolton, rose to read the Scripture in the morning 
service. Finding his place in the Bible, and carefully 
adjusting his glasses, he looked around over the large 
congregation, and said : 

"A request has just been sent me that I read for 
our lesson this morning Nathan's parable, in the twelfth 
chapter of Second Samuel. I do not know who makes 
the request, nor for what purpose it is made ; but I 
comply with it, trusting that the suggestion may be 
from the Lord. I am the more willing, also, because 
the underlying thought of the parable is closely akin 
to that which I shall presently endeavor to set before 
you, from Paul's words to the church in Rome, * Let 
every one of us please his neighbor for his good to 
edification ; for even Christ pleased not himself.* " 

Then followed the pathetic little story of the one ewe 
lamb which was the poor man's only possession and 
joy, and of how the rich man thoughtlessly and self- 
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ishly came and robbed him of it for a dinner for the 
traveller, leaving his own large flocks untouched. As 
the preacher had said, it was a fitting illustration of 
the sermon that followed concerning the obligations of 
the strong and the rights of the weak. 

When the sermon was done, a gentleman sitting 
near the pulpit rose, and said : 

<< Sir, it was I who made the request for the reading 
of that passage. I had a reason for it ; may I tell the 
people what it is?" 

The preacher hesitated; the church officials were 
more than a little disturbed. The request was unusual. 
There were so many irresponsible people abroad — 
cranks, heresy-mongers, teachers of strange things — 
that it behooved them to be a little careful. While 
they hesitated, the stranger said, '' I recognize the 
strangeness of my request ; but perhaps it may sim- 
plify matters if I say that I am Dr. Wiley, and that I 
come from Longcove, Me." 

Longcove 1 Ah, that put another face on the mat- 
ter ; for everybody there knew that it was to Long- 
cove that the First Church was looking for its new 
pastor. Of course, any one from Longcove might 
have his say, even though it was unusual. 

"Will Dr. Wiley kindly come to the platform ? " 
said the preacher. 

For a moment the old man stood there in silence, 
evidently struggling with his emotions. A thrill ran 
through the congregation. Something out of the or- 
dinary was plainly in store for them; what was it 
to be? 

" Friends," began the doctor, in a voice that would 
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tremble and break in spite of him, '< as I said a mo- 
ment ago, I am from Longcove. I do not claim, how- 
ever, in what I am going to say, to represent either 
the church or the village. I am speaking out of the 
fulness of my own heart. Pardon an old man's gar- 
rulity. 

<< Eight years ago George Doane came to Longcove, 
fresh from the theological seminary. He found the 
village sunk in practical infidelity and given over to 
godlessness. What he has done for us and been to us 
can never be told this side of the Great White Throne. 
To-day Longcove is a reverent, peaceful, God-fearing 
community ; there is scarcely a family in it which is 
not represented in the membership of the church, or 
a home in which there is not a family altar. Under 
God, the change is due entirely to our young pastor. 

<' A few weeks ago you called him away from us to 
become your pastor. Your invitation found him a 
little disturbed and unsettled in his mind. There was 
a lull in the activities of the church just then. He had 
been with us quite a while, possibly long enough. 
Then, too, his salary is pitifully small, and the oppor- 
tunities for work there are limited, and the natural 
desire to look out for the interests of his growing family 
led him to think favorably of the matter ; and, as you 
know, he accepted your invitation. 

"Then, friends, there fell upon Longcove such 
sorrow as it had never dreamed of. We knew that 
Elder Doane had a call, but we hadn't said or 
thought much about it. Perhaps some of us were 
foolish enough to be flattered by the fact that so im- 
portant a church as yours wanted the pastor of a 
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little church like ours. But of course he wouldn't go I 
He couldn't 1 Why, he was our Elder ; how could 
he be anybody's else ? So we reasoned, in our folly. 

<' But, when he told us that he was going to leave 
us, then we said what we ought to have said before ; 
but it was too late. His word was passed to you, and 
Elder Doane would cut off his right hand before he 
would break his word. I know that he has written to 
you, telling you that he made a mistake in agreeing 
to come, and asking you to release him. And I 
know, too, that his heart is heavy because you refused 
to do so. It was your right to refuse; he grants 
that, and so do I. I am not here to charge you 
with acting in any way unfairly. 

<' But I just want you to realize what it means to 
Longcove to lose him. It's the story of the ewe lamb, 
again. You have so much ; almost anybody would 
be proud to be your pastor. And we have so little, 
only this one man ; and we love him so ! And, if he 
is taken away, whom can we get to fill his place? 
Nobody wants to go to such a church as Longcove. 

<< Friends, I wish you could go into that little village 
to-day. There's old Daddy Simmons, nearly a hun- 
dred years old, entirely deaf; hasn't heard a word for 
years. Yet he's sitting in the pew in the comer, look- 
ing with all his poor eyes, and seeing the glory of God 
in that lad's face. And there's young Ed Emshaw, 
just out of prison and fighting his best for a straight 
life, whose one earthly help and prop is the pastor 
who has taken him into his very heart. What is he 
going to do without him ? And up on the hill lies 
Granny Stevens, bedridden and helpless, waiting 
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patiently until the service is over, and the Elder 
comeSy as he does every Sunday, to talk over his 
sermon and read and pray with her. It's her one 
glimpse of heaven for the week. Perhaps I oughtn't 
to speak of myself, but here I am " — and his voice 
broke, and the tears ran down his cheeks — ^not the only 
tears in the house, either — " here I am, a sinner for 
more than threescore years, and a mere babe in the 
Christian life, led into it by the Christlikeness of that 
blessed lad — friends, I can't bear to think of what it's 
going to mean to me not to have him to help me 
against the sins of a long life I 

''And now I mustn't say any more; perhaps I 
ought not to have said as much as I have. I don't 
know what I want ; I am not asking you for anything. 
Only — I — I — thought that if — if you knew just how 
much it meant to us — maybe you wouldn't insist on 
his coming, maybe you would let him stay. He 
doesn't know that I am here ; none of the church 
knows it. It seemed to me that I was led of the Lord 
— but I don't know, I don't know. Pardon a poor old 
man whose heart is pretty near broken 1 " 

And he sat down and buried his face in his hands. 

Probably never was such a scene witnessed in that 
church before — or in any other, for that matter. 
Men and women were weeping all over the house, 
touched by the simplicity and pathos of the plea. 
But aside from the sobbing no sound broke the tense 
stillness. It seemed as if no one knew what to say. 
Finally Deacon Grant arose. 

"Brethren and sisters," he said, "I have been 
profoundly moved by what we have heard this mom- 
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ing. I have been enthusiastic in urging the calling 
of Brother Doane, for I believed that he was just the 
man we need. What Dr. Wiley has said only deepens 
that conviction, and makes me want him the more. 
And — yet — I can't help thinking of that church that 
will be heart-broken if he comes ; I have been trying 
to put myself in the place of the people there. And I 
confess that it seems to me that to insist upon Mr. 
Doane's coming would be like stealing that poor man's 
one ewe lamb, and I cannot bring myself to do it. 
Of course we have the right to insist ; we have Mr. 
Doane's written promise; but the divinest of all rights 
is the right to give up our rights for the sake of others. 
Therefore I move that the First Church release Rev. 
George Doane from his acceptance of its call to the 
pastorate, and that formal notice of release be sent 
him by the hand of Dr. Wiley." 

Silence, again. O, it was hard 1 Just as they had 
thought everything was settled, to have to give it all 
up ! And yet, could they insist ? No one was willing 
to oppose the motion ; yet nobody wanted to second 
it. 

Then from the pulpit the preacher's deep voice 
repeated slowly the morning's text : 

** Let every one of us please his neighbor for his 
good to edification ; for even Christ pleased not him- 
self! " 

Up sprang Mr. Daniels, one of the wealthiest men 
of the church — and one of the least spiritual. 

**That gets me, friends," he said. "I don't see 
how we're going to get away from that. It isn't busi- 
ness, letting our man go. I am sure that he's just 
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the man to fill up our pews and boom us all along the 
line. But — I guess that we must give him up for 
Longcove's sake — and — and — for Christ's sake/'— he 
stammered a little over the words so unusual on his 
tongue, — *'and I therefore second Deacon Grant's 
motion." 

Dr. Bronson, the minister, rose. 

**I am a stranger here," he said; "but I thank 
God that it is my priviliege to be with you to-day, 
and to witness one of the most Christlike actions 
that I have ever known of a church's doing. May I 
make a suggestion ? To vote in an ordinary, formal 
manner on this question would be to spoil the delicate 
beauty of it. Let me ask, therefore, that every head 
be bowed upon the pew-back, and that with eyes closed, 
and with prayer for guidance, the hands of those 
favoring the motion be raised. I think," he continued, 
as his suggestion was followed, " I think — yes," as 
the last reluctant hand came up, " yes, every person 
present has voted in the affirmative ; and the world 
has this day witnessed a striking exhibition of that 
love that « seeketh not her own.' " 

Craftily Dr. Wiley kept to himself the facts of his 
embassy and its result until the next Sunday. Then 
at the close of the morning service he asked the 
privilege of a few words. 

" You all know, brothers and sisters," he said, 
<< that our beloved pastor has been called to the First 
Church of Bolton ; and that, owing in some measure 
to his failing to comprehend the greatness of our love 
for him and our need of him, he has accepted the call. 
But his heart is with us, and he doesn't want to leave 
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us. A request to the Bolton church to release him 
has been refusedi and Elder Doane is preparing to 
keep his engagement. In full knowledge of all this 
a member of this church was in Bolton last Sunday, 
and made a statement of the case to the First Church ; 
and as a result I hold in my hand a most cordial letter 
from that church freely and cordially, for the sake of 
Christ and the little church at Longcove, releasing 
Rev. George Doane from his promise to them. That 
letter reads as follows." 

It was interesting to see the joy and hope come 
back to those weather-beaten faces during the reading 
of the important document 1 It was like the reviving 
of the mown grass when the gentle showers have 
come. 

When Dr. Wiley sat down, all eyes were turned 
toward the pulpit. Slowly rising, and speaking with 
evident diflftculty, the pastor said : 

<< Beloved, our good friend has kept his secret well. 
This, then, is the mysterious ' business ' that called 
him away. What he has said to-day is news to me 
as really as to you ; but, if it is half as good news to 
you as it is to me, I am more than satisfied. It was 
breaking my heart to think of leaving you ; and now, 
God willing, our parting-day shall be far distant." 

He resumed his seat, and an awkward silence en- 
sued, broken, to the relief of all, by Eph Stiles's 
drawl : 

" Do enny 'f you ladies 'n* gen'lemen up in th' 
singin'-seats happen t' know a hime called 'Praise 
God fr'm whom all blessin's flow ' ? Ef y' do, wouldn't 
it be a good time t' sing it right now ? " 
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Yes, they knew it, and it was a good time to sing 
it ; and they sang it as it never was sung in that meet- 
ing-house before. Only the pastor couldn't sing. His 
head was bowed behind the pulpit desk, and his heart 
was overflowing in gratitude to God for the great gift 
of his people's love. 

Years have passed since that day, and Elder Doane 
is still pastor at Longcove, and expects to be for the 
rest of his life. He is getting a little gray now, and 
stoops a bit, after the manner of those who carry heavy 
burdens. He is poor in this world's goods, but ex- 
ceedingly rich in the respect and love of the whole 
countryside — yes, and of the people of Grod as far as 
he is known. More than one church has sought to 
lure him away from his first love ; but without paus- 
ing even seriously to consider the matter the con- 
tented pastor of Longcove simply replies, in the words 
of the woman of Shunem, '' I dwell among mine own 
people I " 



THE END 
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